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National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children 


Announcement of Appointment of 12 New Members. 


March 1, 1970 


The President today announced the names of 12 new 
members of the National Advisory Council on the Educa- 
tion of Disadvantaged Children. This Council was cre- 
ated under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 to ensure a continuing, independent review of 
the Federal Government’s largest education program— 
the special compensatory services for disadvantaged stu- 
dents provided through Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

This program, for which the President has requested 
$1.25 billion in fiscal 1971, supports special compensatory 
education projects serving more than 74 million of the 
Nation’s poorest children. These youngsters, deprived by 
income and environment of some of the powerful forces 
that help other children to learn, deserve an amplified 
opportunity for a fully equal education. Title I is the 
Federal Government’s principal program to help States 
and localities provide that opportunity. 

In recent months, Title I has come under sharp criti- 
cism for not accomplishing its purposes. The Commis- 
sioner of Education has established a special task force 
to review this program, to remedy its administrative fail- 
ings, and to improve its quality. He has determined that 
reform and improvement of Title I shall be among the 
highest priorities of the Office of Education in the year 
ahead. 

The President’s forthcoming Message on Education 
Reform will outline new approaches toward improving 
the Nation’s capacity to assist disadvantaged children to 
learn. In connection with those proposals, and with the 
ongoing review of Title I by the Office of Education, 
the President has selected a panel of distinguished educa- 
tors and laymen for the National Advisory Council. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Herman Goldberg, super- 
intendent of schools in Rochester, N.Y., they will co- 
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operate with the Office of Education in determining the 
strengths and weaknesses of the existing program and 
in reforming it. 

An independent Council can provide perspective that 
those in the Government may lack, and can bring special 
expertise from many segments of the Nation to bear on the 
hard problems that compensatory education now faces. 
The dozen individuals whom the President has appointed 
to this Council have unique qualifications for this im- 
portant task. They will provide a needed assist to the 
Nation’s collective effort to bring truly equal educational 
opportunity to its least fortunate children. 


The members of the Council are: 


HERMAN R. Gotpserc (Chairman), 54, of Rochester, N.Y., is 
superintendent of schools of Rochester. He received his B.S. 
from Brooklyn College, his M.A. from Teachers College at 
Columbia University and an LL.D. from the University of 
Rochester. He has been with the Rochester Public Schools 
since 1948. He will succeed O. Meredith Wilson who has 
resigned. 

Dr. W. W. E. Biancuet, 60, of Fort Valley, Ga., is the president 
of Fort Valley State College. He was graduated from Talladega 
College in Talladega, Ala., and received both his M.S. and 
his Ph. D. from the University of Michigan. He has been 
associated with Fort Valley State College, then known as 
Fort Valley Normal and Industrial School, since 1932. He will 
succeed Terry Sanford who has resigned. 

James Branscome, 23, of Washington, D.C., is Director of Youth 
Leadership in Education of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission. He was graduated from Berea College in Berea, Ky., in 
1968. He will succeed Joseph Rosen who has resigned. 

FATHER PrerreE DuMarne, 38, of San Francisco, Calif., is assistant 
superintendent of schools and Federal Aid Coordinator of 
the Archdiocese of San Francisco. He was graduated from 
St. Patrick’s Seminary in Menlo Park, Calif., and received his 
Ph. D. from Catholic University. He will succeed John Fischer 
who has resigned. 

NEtson G. Gross, 38, of Hackensack, N.J., is a partner in the law 
firm of Gross, Demetrakis & Donahue. He is a graduate of 
Yale University and received his law degree from Columbia 
University. He has served as a member of the New Jersey 
Assembly and as Bergen County Counsel. He will succeed 
Mrs. A. E. Koontz who has resigned. 

Dr. Vivian Lewis, 50, of Wilberforce, Ohio, is a teacher at Cen- 
tral State University. Dr. Lewis was graduated from Wilber- 
force and received an M.S. from Western Reserve and a Ph. D. 
from Ohio. She will succeed Frank Karelsen who has resigned. 

Atrrep Z. McEroy, 39, of Port Arthur, Tex., is a member of the 
Port Arthur School Board and sales director of National 
Western Life Insurance Company. He was graduated from 
Wiley College in Marshall, Tex., and received his M.S. from 
the Washington State University. He taught in the Port 
Arthur Public School system before entering the insurance 
business in 1965. He will replace Edward B. Hanify who has 
resigned. 
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FraNKLIN D. Ratnegs, 21, of Seattle, Wash., is a student at Harvard 
College. He is chairman of the Harvard Student-Faculty 
Advisory Council, and served as an intern on the staff of 
Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan at the White House during the sum- 
mer of 1969. He will succeed Victor Reuther who has resigned. 

Rosert L. Ripciey, 35, of Portland, Oreg., is a partner in the law 
firm of Davies, Biggs, Stryer, Stoel and Boley. He is a graduate 
of Cornell University and received his law degree from Har- 
vard Law School. He is a director of the Portland Board 
of Education and a director of the Oregon School Boards 
Association. He will succeed Sidney Marland who has resigned. 

Louis P. Ropricuez, 38, of Phoenix, Ariz., is the principal of 
Grant Elementary School in Phoenix. He received both his 
B.A. and his master’s degree from Arizona State University. 
He has been the Director of the Head Start Project in Phoenix 
public schools and Assistant Director of Curriculum for Arizona 
State University’s Upward Bound Program. He will succeed 
Mildred Lille who has resigned. 

Ratpu W. Tyter, 67, of Chicago, Ill., a researcher with Science 
Research Associates. He is a graduate of Doane College and 
received his master’s degree at the University of Nebraska and 
his Ph. D. from the University of Chicago. He was with the 
University of Chicago from 1938 until 1953 and then was 
director of the Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral 
Sciences at Stanford, Calif. He is being reappointed. 

SHELDON E. Wuite, 41, of Newton, Mass., is a professor of edu- 
cation and psychology at Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. He is a graduate of Harvard College and received his 
M.A. from Boston University and Ph. D. from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He will succeed Louis Bruno who has resigned. 


note: For the text of the President’s message to the Congress on 
education reform, see page 304 of this issue. 


Visit of President Georges Pompidou 
of France 


President Nixon’s Toast at a Dinner Honoring 
President Pompidou in New York City. March 2, 1970 


Ambassador Burden, Mr. President, Madame Pompidou, 
Mr. Foreign Minister, Madame Schumann, Senator 
Mansfield, Senator Scott, all the distinguished guests at 
the head tables, and all of the distinguished guests in this 
audience: 

It is indeed a very great honor for me to be here on 
this occasion, and in my very brief remarks, prior to pro- 
posing a toast to the President of the Republic of France, 
I should like to indicate the importance I attach to this 
occasion. 

When I learned that President and Madame Pompidou 
were coming to the United States, I wanted them to see 
our country, the United States, as a President of the 
United States saw it—and I must say, we overdid it a bit, 
as we usually do. 

But he is the first President, I am proud to say, to 
spend a night at Camp David as the guest of the President 
of the United States. We, of course, have been honored to 
have him and Madame Pompidou at the White House— 
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and we have been very honored to go to the French 
Embassy as the guests of Ambassador Lucet—and he has 
visited Florida, California, Illinois, and tonight he gets a 
reception from his friends in New York, and they are 
legion in this city and this State, I can assure you. 

But now quickly, to a point of history that will be of 
interest to you. This magnificently inscribed program, one 
that does credit to these outstanding dinners that are held 
in this beautiful ballroom, indicates the various groups 
that are participating in this dinner, and also indicates 
those who sit at this table and that table, and there is a 
full guest list. 

But there is one reason why I trust that each of you 
who is interested in history will keep this program, because 
there will probably never be another one like it. 

I refer you, if I may, to page 3, where it says “Toasts,” 
and the first toast is, as it should be, to His Excellency 
Georges Pompidou, proposed by the Vice President of the 
United States. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the 190-year history of this 
country, the Vice President of the United States has often 
substituted for the President, and I am an expert on that; 
I have done it. Tonight, here in the Waldorf Astoria, 
March 2, 1970, is the first time in the history of the United 
States of America that the President has ever substituted 
for the Vice President of the United States of America. 


I will tell you very briefly why. Because France is our 
oldest ally and our oldest friend; and second, because that 
friendship is so deep and so long that any minor irritations 
or bad manners or differences are not going to impair it. 
Third, because that alliance and friendship, for 190 years, 
has been joined together on several occasions, always on 
the side of freedom against the forces of those who oppose 
freedom. 


And finally for a personal note, because I was proud to 
welcome the President of France just a few days ago at 
the White House, as an official friend, I am proud tonight 
to say goodby to the President of France as a personal 
friend. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am very proud tonight to pro- 
pose this toast. I wish I could speak the language better, 
but at least I can say Vive la France, Vive le President 
Pompidou. 


Let’s raise our glasses to the President of France. Vive 
la France. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:47 p.m. at the Waldorf Astoria in 
New York City, at a dinner given in honor of President Pompidou 
by the Alliance Francaise de New York, the American Society of the 
French Legion of Honor, the Chambre de Commerce Francaise aux 
Etats-Unis, the Federation of French Alliances in the United States, 
the France-America Society, the French Institute, the Lycee Fran- 
caise de New York, the Order of Lafayette, and the Paris-American 
Club. William A. M. Burden, Chairman of the Council of French- 
American Societies and President of the France-America Society, 
presided at the dinner. 
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Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons 


Announcement of Ceremony for the Deposit of 
Instruments of Ratification To Bring the Treaty 
Into Force. March 3, 1970 


The President will officially declare the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty in force in a ceremony in the Main 
Conference Room in the Department of State on March 
5. He will be joined by British Ambassador John Freeman 
and Soviet Ambassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin. The United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union are 
the three Depositary Governments for the treaty. Similar 
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ceremonies will be held on the same day in London and 
Moscow. 

The terms of the treaty provide that it shall come into 
force when the three Depositary Governments and 4( 
other nations have deposited instruments of ratification, 
Both the United States and the Soviet Union signed their 
instruments of ratification on November 24, 1969, and 
will deposit their instruments during the March 5 cere. 
mony, bringing the total number of deposits to the num- 
ber sufficient to bring the treaty into force. The United 
Kingdom deposited its instrument on November 27, 1968. 

The ambassadors of the 41 nations who have deposited 
their instruments of ratification, in addition to the three 
Depositary Nations, are being invited to participate in 
the ceremony. 


NOTE: For remarks at the ceremony, see page 318 of this issue. 





EDUCATION REFORM 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing a Series of Actions 
To Improve Elementary and Secondary Education. March 3, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 


American education is in urgent need of reform. 
A nation justly proud of the dedicated efforts of its millions of 








teachers and educators must join them in a searching re-examination 
of our entire approach to learning. 

We must stop thinking of primary and secondary education as the 
school system alone—when we now have reason to believe that young 
people may be learning much more outside school than they learn in 
school. 

We must stop imagining that the Federal government had a 
cohesive education policy during a period of explosive expansion— 
when our Federal education programs are largely fragmented and 
disjointed, and too often administered in a way that frustrates local 
and private efforts. 

We must stop letting wishes color our judgments about the 
educational effectiveness of many special compensatory programs, 
when—despite some dramatic and encouraging exceptions—there is 
growing evidence that most of them are not yet measurably improving 
the success of poor children in school. 

We must stop pretending that we understand the mystery of the 
learning process, or that we are significantly applying science and 
technology to the techniques of teaching—when we spend less than 
one half of one percent of our educational budget on research, com- 
pared with 5% of our health budget and 10% of defense. 

We must stop congratulating ourselves for spending nearly as 
much money on education as does the entire rest of the world—$65 
billion a year on all levels—when we are not getting as much as we 
should out of the dollars we spend. 
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A new reality in American education can mark the beginning 
of an era of reform and progress for those who teach and those who 
learn. Our schools have served us nobly for centuries; to carry that 
tradition forward, the decade of the 1970s calls for thoughtful redi- 
rection to improve our ability to make up for environmental defi- 
ciencies among the poor; for long-range provisions for financial support 
of schools; for more efficient use of the dollars spent on education; for 
structural reforms to accommodate new discoveries; and for the 
enhancement of learning before and beyond the school. 

When educators, school boards and government officials alike 
admit that we have a great deal to learn about the way we teach, we 
will begin to climb the up staircase toward genuine reform. 

Therefore, I propose that the Congress create a National Institute 
of Education as a focus for educational research and experimentation 
in the United States. When fully developed, the Institute would be 
an important element in the nation’s educational system, overseeing 
the annual expenditure of as much as a quarter of a billion dollars. 

I am establishing a President’s Commission on School Finance 
to help States and communities to analyze the fiscal plight of their 
public and non-public schools. We must make the nation aware of the 
dilemmas our schools face, new methods of organization and finance 
must be found, and public and non-public schools should together 
begin to chart the fiscal course of their educational planning for the 
Seventies. 

I propose new steps to help States and communities to achieve the 
Right to Read for every young American. I will shortly request that 
funds totalling $200 million be devoted to this objective during Fiscal 
1971. The basic ability to read is a right that should be denied to no 
one, and the pleasures found in books and libraries should be available 
to all. 

I propose that the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity begin now to establish a 
network of child development projects to improve our programs de- 
voted to the first five years of life. In fiscal 1971, a minimum of $52 
million will be provided for this purpose. 


New Measurements of Achievement 


What makes a “good” school? The old answer was a school that 
maintained high standards of plant and equipment; that had a reason- 
able number of children per classroom; whose teachers had good 
college and often graduate training; a school that kept up to date 
with new curriculum developments, and was alert to new techniques 
in instruction. This was a fair enough definition so long as it was 
assumed that there was a direct connection between these “school 
characteristics” and the actual amount of learning that takes place 
in a school. 

Years of educational research, culminating in the Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity Survey of 1966 have, however, demonstrated that 
this direct, uncomplicated relationship does not exist. 

Apart from the general public interest in providing teachers an 
honorable and well-paid professional career, there is only one impor- 


tant question to be asked about education: What do the children 
learn? 
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Unfortunately, it is simply not possible to make any confident 
deduction from school characteristics as to what will be happening to 
the children in any particular school. Fine new buildings alone do 
not predict high achievement. Pupil-teacher ratios may not make as 
much difference as we used to think. Expensive equipment may not 
make as much difference as its salesmen would have us believe. 

And yet we know that something does make a difference. 

The outcome of schooling—what children learn—is profoundly 
different for different groups of children and different parts of the 
country. Although we do not seem to understand just what it is in one 
school or school system that produces a different outcome from another, 
one conclusion is inescapable: We do not yet have equal educational 
opportunity in America. 

The purpose of the National Institute of Education would be to 
begin the serious, systematic search for new knowledge needed to make 
educational opportunity truly equal. 

The corresponding need in the school systems of the nation is to 
begin the responsible, open measurement of how well the educational 
process is working. It matters very little how much a school building 
costs; it matters a great deal how much a child in that building learns. 
An important beginning in measuring the end result of education has 
already been made through the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress being conducted by the Education Commission of the States. 

To achieve this fundamental reform it will be necessary to 
develop broader and more sensitive measurements of learning than 
we now have. 

The National Institute of Education would take the lead in 
developing these new measurements of educational output. In doing 
so it should pay as much heed to what are called the “immeasurables” 
of schooling (largely because no one has yet learned to measure them) 
such as responsibility, wit and humanity as it does to verbal and 
mathematical achievement. 

In developing these new measurements, we will want to begin by 
comparing the actual educational effectiveness of schools in similar 
economic and geographic circumstances. We will want to be alert to 
the fact that in our present educational system we will often find 
our most devoted, most talented, hardest working teachers in those 
very schools where the general level of achievement is lowest. They 
are often there because their commitment to their profession sends 
them where the demands upon their profession are the greatest. 

From these considerations we derive another new concept: 
accountability. School administrators and school teachers alike are 
responsible for their performance, and it is in their interest as well 
as in the interest of their pupils that they be held accountable. Success 
should be measured not by some fixed national norm, but rather by 
the results achieved in relation to the actual situation of the par- 
ticular school and the particular set of pupils. 

For years the fear of “national standards” has been one of the 
bugaboos of education. There has never been any serious effort to 
impose national standards on educational programs, and if we act 
wisely in this generation we can be reasonably confident that no such 
effort will arise in future generations. The problem is that in opposing 
some mythical threat of “national standards” what we have too often 
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been doing is avoiding accountability for our own local performance. 


We have, as a nation, too long avoided thinking of the productivity 
of schools. 





} This is a mistake because it undermines the principle of local 
control of education. Ironic though it is, the avoidance of account- 
ability is the single most serious threat to a continued, and even more 
pluralistic educational system. Unless the local community can obtain 
dependable measures of just how well its school system is performing 
for its children, the demand for national standards will become even 
greater and in the end almost certainly will prevail. When local offi- 
cials do not respond to a real local need, the search begins for a level 


of officialdom that will do so, and all too often in the past this search 
has ended in Washington. 


I am determined to see to it that the flow of power in education 
goes toward, and not away from, the local community. The diversity 
and freedom of education in this nation, founded on local administra- 

tion and State responsibility, must prevail. 


Tue NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


As the first step toward reform, we need a coherent approach 
to research and experimentation. Local schools need an objective 
national body to evaluate new departures in teaching that are being 

| conducted here and abroad and a means of disseminating information 

| about projects that show promise. 


| The National Institute of Education would be located in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare under the Assistant 
Secretary for Education, with a permanent staff of outstanding scholars 
from such disciplines as psychology, biology and the social sciences, 
as well as education. 

While it would conduct basic and applied educational research 
itself, the National Institute of Education would conduct a major por- 
tion of its research by contract with universities, non-profit institu- 
tions and other organizations. Ultimately, related research activities of 
the Office of Education would be transferred to the Institute. 

It would have a National Advisory Council of distinguished sci- 
entists, educators and laymen to ensure that educational research in 
the Institute achieves a high level of sophistication, rigor and efficiency. 

The Institute would set priorities for research and experimenta- 

tion projects and vigorously monitor the work of its contractors to 
ensure a useful research product. 

It would develop criteria and measures for enabling localities to 
assess educational achievement and for evaluating particular educa- 
tional programs, and would provide technical assistance to State and 
local agencies seeking to evaluate their own programs. 

It would also link the educational research and experimentation 
of other Federal agencies—the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Department of Labor, the Department of Defense, the National Sci- 


ence Foundation and others—to the attainment of particular national 
educational goals. 


Here are a few of the areas the National Institute of Education 
would explore: 
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(a) Compensatory Education. The most glaring shortcoming in 
American education today continues to be the lag in essential learn- 
ing skills in large numbers of children of poor families. 

In the last decade, the Government launched a series of ambi- 
tious, idealistic, and costly programs for the disadvantaged, based on 
the assumption that extra resources would equalize learning opportu- 
nity and eventually help eliminate poverty. 

In some instances, such programs have dramatically improved 
children’s educational achievement. In many cases, the programs 
have provided important auxiliary services such as medical care and 
improved nutrition. They may also have helped prevent some children 
from falling even further behind. 

However, the best available evidence indicates that most of the 
compensatory education programs have not measurably helped poor 
children catch up. 

Recent findings on the two largest such programs are particularly 
disturbing. We now spend more than $1 billion a year for educational 
programs run under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. Most of these have- stressed the teaching of reading, but 
before-and-after tests suggest that only 19% of the children in such 
programs improve their reading significantly; 13% appear to fall 
behind more than expected; and more than two-thirds of the children 
remain unaffected—that is, they continue to fall behind. In our Head- 
start program, where so much hope is invested, we find that youngsters 
enrolled only for the summer achieve almost no gains, and the gains 
of those in the program for a full year are soon matched by their non- 
Headstart classmates from similarly poor backgrounds. 

Thoughtful men recognize the limitations of such measurements 
and would not conclude that the programs thus assessed are without 
value. It may be necessary to wait many years before the full impact 
of such programs on the lives of poor youngsters can be ascertained. 
But as we continue to conduct special compensatory education for the 
disadvantaged, we must recognize that our present knowledge about 
how to overcome poor backgrounds is so limited that major expansion 
of such programs could not be confidently based on their results. 

While our understanding of what works in compensatory educa- 
tion is still inadequate, we do know that the social and economic 
environment which surrounds a child at home and outside of school 
probably has more effect on what he learns than the quality of the 
school he now attends. Therefore, the major expansion of income sup- 
port proposed in the Family Assistance Plan should also have an im- 
portant educational effect. 

The first order of business of the National Institute of Educa- 
tion would be to determine what is needed—inside and outside of 
school—to make our compensatory education effort successful. To help 
get this process under way now, I have also reactivated the National 
Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children, and 
have appointed a slate of distinguished educators who will make 
recommendations and help monitor our efforts in this field. The nation 
cannot afford defeat in this area. 

(b) The Right To Read 
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In September, the nation’s chief education officer, Dr. James E. 
Allen, Jr., proclaimed the Right to Read as a goal for the 1970's. I 
endorse this goal. 

Achievement of the Right to Read will require a national effort 
to develop new curricula and to better apply the many methods and 
programs that already exist. Where we do not know how to solve a 
reading problem, the National Institute of Education would under- 
take the research. But often we find that someone does know how, 
and the Institute would make that knowledge available in forms that 
can be adopted by local schools. 


In some critical areas, we already know how to work toward 

achieving the Right to Read for our-nation’s children. In the coming 

year, I will ask the Congress to appropriate substantial resources for 

two programs that can most readily serve to achieve this new com- 

mitment—the program that assists school libraries to obtain books, and 

the program that provides funds through the states for special educa- 
tion improvement projects. 





—— 


I will shortly ask Congress to increase the funds for these two 
programs—funds which are available to public and non-public schools 
alike—to $200 million. I shall direct the Commissioner of Education 
to work with State and local officials to assist them in using these 
programs to teach children to read. This is a purpose which I believe 
to be of the very highest priority for our schools, and a right which, 
with the cooperation of the nation’s educators, can be achieved for 
every young American. 





(c) Television and Learning. Most education takes place outside 
the school. Although we often mistakenly equate “schooling” with 
“learning,” we should begin to pay far greater attention to what 
youngsters learn during the more than three quarters of their time 
they spend elsewhere. 


In the last twenty years, there has been a revolution in the way 
most boys and girls—and their parents—occupy themselves. The 
average high school student, for example, by the time he graduates, 


has spent 11,000 hours in school—and 15,000 hours watching 
television. 


Our goal must be to increase the use of the television medium 
and other technological advances to stimulate the desire to learn and 
to help teach. 


The technology is here, but we have not yet learned how to 
employ it to our full advantage. How can local school systems extend 
and support their curricula working with local television stations? How 
can new techniques of programmed learning be applied so as to make 
each television set an effective teaching aid? How can television, audio- 
visual aids, the telephone, and the availability of computer libraries be 
combined to form a learning unit in the home, revolutionizing “home- 
work” by turning a chore into an adventure in learning? 


The National Institute of Education would examine questions 
such as these, especially in that vital area where out-of-school activities 
can combine with modern technology and public policy to enhance 
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our children’s education. It will work in concert with other organiza- 
tions and agencies dedicated to the educational uses of television tech- 
nology. Prominent among these is the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting, which the Congress established in 1967 as a private entity to 
channel and shape the use of Federal funds in support of public 
broadcasting. With its authorization for Federal funds expiring shortly, 
the time has come to extend the Federal support for the Corporation 
to stimulate its continuing growth and improvement. Accordingly, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is today transmitting a 
bill to authorize funds for the Corporation for a three-year period. This 
will permit the Corporation to grow in the orderly and planned way so 
important to a new undertaking. A portion of the annual Federal fund- 
ing would be based on matching the dollars raised by the Corpora- 
tion from non-Federal sources. The Congress did not intend that the 
Corporation derive its funds solely from the Federal Government. 
Therefore, increased contributions from private sources should be 


stimulated during the early years through the incentive offered in the 
matching process. 


(d) Experimental Schools. As a bridge between basic educational 
research and actual school practices, I consider the Experimental 
Schools program to be highly important. Accordingly, I renew my 
request to the Congress to appropriate the full amount asked—$25 
million in Fiscal Year 1971. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is today trans- 
mitting a bill to establish the National Institute of Education. We have 
taken a similar approach in biomedical research through the National 


Institutes of Health; this effort in education would be an historic step 
forward. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON SCHOOL FINANCE 


I am today signing an Executive Order establishing a President’s 
Commission on School Finance, to be in existence for two years, report- 
ing to the President periodically on future revenue needs and fiscal 
priorities for public and non-public schools. 

(a) From Quantity to Quality. Over the past twenty years the 
public schools have experienced the greatest expansion in their history. 
Enrollments increased by 80%—from 25 million to 45 million pupils— 
in those two decades. 

But now the period of steep enrollment growth in the schools is 
over: The birthrate has been declining for about ten years and the 
number of pupils in the public schools is expected to rise only slightly 
in the decade ahead. This means that the schools, no longer faced with 
a problem of sharply increasing numbers, will now be able to concen- 
trate on finding improved educational methods. They can now shift 
their emphasis from quantity to quality. 

(b) Future Financial Needs. Despite this leveling-off of enroll- 
ments, additional resources will be necessary, particularly if the present 
rate of growth in per pupil expenditures continues. Yet, because we 
have neglected to plan how we will deal with school finance, we have 
great instability and uncertainty in the financial structure of education. 

(c) Disparity Among Districts and States. The continuing if nar- 
rowing gap in educational expenditures between rich and poor States 
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and rich and poor school districts is cause for national concern. Dif- 
ferences in dollars per pupil are not in themselves wrong; in a democ- 
racy, communities should have the right to provide extra support to 
their schools if they wish. But some areas with a low tax base find it 
difficult or impossible to provide adequate support to their schools, a 
problem that crosses State lines in an era of mobility—when the poorly 
taught of one area frequently become unemployed adults elsewhere. 

The need is apparent for a central body to study the different 
approaches being pioneered by States and local districts, and to dis- 
seminate the information about successes achieved and problems 
encountered at the local level. 

(d) Sources of Funds for Education. State support accounts for 
38% of school revenues, Federal support for about 8%, with 
54% of the burden carried locally. Of the local funds, almost all come 
from property taxes, but that tax base is not keeping up with educa- 
tional expenditures. A major review of the tax resources and needs of 
education is in order. 

The best method of providing direct Federal monetary aid to educa- 
tion, and the one most consistent with local control of education, is 
through the system of revenue sharing which I proposed to the Congress 
in August. Much of the tax revenue which the Federal government would 
return to the States will probably be used where two-fifths of State and 
local funds now go—to the schools. Revenue sharing proposals which 
would total five billion dollars annually by 1975 will help States and 
localities meet their education! and other needs in the way that ensures 
the most diversity and the most responsiveness to local need—without 
Federal domination. 

A related and important reform is urgently needed in the present 
program of grants to schools in Federally-impacted areas. As presently 
constituted, this program neither assists States to determine their own 
education expenditures nor re-directs funds to the individual districts in 
greatest need. That is why, in the Federal Economy Act submitted to the 
Congress last week, I called for a thoroughgoing reform of this program. 
The President’s Commission on School Finance will examine the com- 
bined effects of this reform, the potential of revenue sharing for educa- 
tional finance, and the impact of savings accruing to states under the 
proposed Family Assistance Program, and will assist State and Federal 
agencies to plan effectively for these important changes. 

(e) Possible Efficiencies. Many public and non-public school sys- 
tems make inefficient use of their facilities and staff. The nine-month 
school year may have been justified when most youngsters helped in the 
fields during the summer months, but it is doubtful whether many com- 
munities can any longer afford to let expensive facilities sit idle for 
one-quarter of the year. 

Thousands of small school districts—some without schools—con- 
tinue to exist, resulting in inequities in both finance and education. On 
the other hand, some of our large city school systems have become too 
large, too bureaucratic, and insensitive to varying educational needs. 

The present system of Federal grants frequently creates inefficiency. 
There are now about 40 different Federal categorical grant programs in 
elementary and secondary education. This system of carving up Federal 
aid to education into a series of distinct programs may have adverse 
educational effects. Federal “pieces” do not add up to the whole of 
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education and they may distract the attention of educators away from 
the big picture and into a constant scramble for special purpose grants. 
Partly for this reason, I will continue to recommend to the Congress 
plans for consolidation of grants into packages that are truly useful to 
States and localities receiving them. This would place much more admin- 
istrative control of these Federal funds in local hands, removing red tape 
and providing flexibility. 

(f) Non-Public Schools. The non-public elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States have long been an integral part of the 
nation’s educational establishment—supplementing in an important way 
the main task of our public school system. The nonpublic schools provide 
a diversity which our educational system would otherwise lack. They 
also give a spur of competition to the public schools—through which 
educational innovations come, both systems benefit, and progress results. 

Should any single school system—public or private—ever acquire 
a complete monopoly over the education of our children, the absence of 
competition would neither be good for that school system nor good for 
the country. The non-public schools also give parents the opportunity 
to send their children to a school of their own choice, and of their own 
religious denomination. They offer a wider range of possibilities for edu- 
cation experimentation and special opportunities for minorities, especially 
Spanish-speaking Americans and black Americans. 

Up to now, we have failed to consider the consequences of declining 
enrollments in private elementary and secondary schools, most of them 
church supported, which educate 11% of all pupils—close to six million 
school children. In the past two years, close to a thousand non-public 
elementary and secondary schools closed and most of their displaced 
students enrolled in local public schools. 

If most or all private schools were to close or turn public, the added 
burden on public funds by the end of the 1970s would exceed $4 billion 
per year in operations, with an estimated $5 billion more needed for 
faciltties. 

There is another equally important consideration: these schools— 
non-sectarian, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and other—often add a 
dimension of spiritual value giving children a moral code by which to live. 
This government cannot be indifferent to the potential collapse of such 
schools. 


The specific problem of parochial schools is to be a particular assign- 
ment of the Commission. 

In its deliberations, I urge the commission to keep two considerations 
in mind. First, our purpose here is not to aid religion in particular but 
to promote diversity in education; second, that non-public schools in 
America are closing at the rate of one a day. 


EarLty LEARNING 


In the development of the mind, child’s play is serious business. 
One of my first initiatives upon taking office was to commit this Admin- 
istration to an expansion of opportunities during the First Five Years of 
Life. That commitment was based on new scientific knowledge about 
the development of intelligence—that as much of that development takes 
place in the first five years as in the next thirteen. 

We have established a new Office of Child Development in the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. I am now directing that 
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Department and the Office of Economic Opportunity jointly to establish 
a network of experimental centers to discover what works best in early 
childhood education. 

An experimental program of this nature is necessary as we expand 
our child development programs. The Early Learning Program will also 
provide us with a strong experimental base on which to build the new 
day care program, involving $386 million in its first full year of operation, 
which I have proposed as part of the Family Assistance Plan. 

The experimental units of the Early Learning Program, working 
with the National Institute of Education, will study a number of pro- 
vocative questions raised in recent years by educators and scientists: 

—A study of language and number competence between lower and 
middle-class children shows a significant difference by the time a child 
is four years old, but the difference is said to become “awesome” by the 
time the child enters first grade. If this is so, what effect should it have 
on our approach to compensatory education in the early years? 

—A study of poor children in Washington, D.C., conducted by the 
National Institute of Mental Health, indicates a decline in I.Q.s of 
infants between the ages of 14 and 21 months—a decline that can be 
forestalled by skillful tutoring during their second year. If this is true, 
how should it affect our approach to the education of the very young? 

—Many child development experts believe that the best opportunity 
for improving the education of infants under the age of three lies not 
in institutional centers but at home, and through working with their 
mothers. What might we do, therefore, to communicate to young women 
and mothers—especially to those in or near poverty—the latest infor- 
mation on effective child development techniques with specific sugges- 
tions about its application at home? 





THE Future or LEARNING IN AMERICA 


The tone of this message, and the approach of this Administration, 
is intended to be challenging. America’s educators have the capacity 
and dedication to respond to that challenge. 

For most of our citizens, the American educational system is among 
the most successful in the history of the world. But for a portion of our 
population, it has never delivered on its promises. Until we know why 
education works when it is successful, we can know little about what 
makes it fail when it is unsuccessful. This is knowledge that must precede 
any rational attempt to provide our every student with the best possible 
education. 

Mankind has witnessed a few great ages when understanding of a 
social or scientific process has expanded and changed so quickly as to 
revolutionize the process itself. The time has come for such an era in 
education. 


There comes a time in any learning process that calls for reassess- 
ment and reinforcement. It calls for new directions in our methods of 
teaching, new understanding of our ways of learning, for a fresh emphasis 
on our basic research, so as to bring behavioral science and advanced 
technology to bear on problems that only appear to be insuperable. 

That is why, in this field more importantly than in any other, I have 
called for fundamental studies that should lead to far-reaching reforms 
before going ahead with major new expenditures for “more of the same.” 
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To state dogmatically “money is not the answer” is not the answer. 
Money will be needed, and this Administration is prepared to commit 
itself to substantial increases in Federal aid to education—to place this 
among the highest priorities in our budget—as we seek a better under- 
standing of the basic truths of the learning process, as we gain a new 
confidence that our education dollars are being wisely invested to bring 
back their highest return in social benefits, and as we provide some assur- 
ance that those funds contribute toward fundamental reform of American 
education. 

As we get more education for the dollar, we will ask the Congress 
to supply many more dollars for education. 

In the meantime, we are committing effort and money toward find- 
ing out how to make our education dollars go further. Specifically, the 
1971 budget increases funds for educational research by $67 million 
to a total of $312 million. Funds for the National Institute of Education 
would be in addition to this increase. 

Nearly a century ago, Benjamin Disraeli advised Parliament that 
“upon the education of the people of this country the fate of this country 
depends.” That is no less true in the United States today, where nearly 
one person out of three is teaching or studying in one of our schools and 
colleges and where the greatest social controversy of our generation has 
centered. 

This Administration is committed to the principle and the practice 
of seeing to it that equal educational opportunity is provided every child 
in every corner of this land. 

I am well aware that “quality education” is already being inter- 
preted as “code words” for a delay of desegregation. We must never let 
that meaning take hold. Quality is what education is all about; desegre- 
gation is vital to that quality; as we improve the quality of education for 
all American children, we will help them improve the quality of their 
own lives in the next generation. 

We must not permit the controversy about the progress toward 
desegregation to detract from the shared purpose of all—better educa- 
tion, and especially better education for the poor of every race and color. 

That is why this Administration has committed itself to finding the 
reason—all other things seeming equal—why so much educational 
achievement remains unequal. We commit ourselves to the realizable 
dream of raising the American standard of learning. 

Teachers and taxpayers alike must not accept the status quo in the 
process of teaching. We must make the schooling fit the student. We must 
improve education in those areas of life outside the school where people 
learn so much or so little. We must discover how to begin educating the 
young mind when it really begins to learn. 

By demanding educational reform now, we can gain the understand- 
ing we need to help every student reach new levels of achievement; only 
by challenging conventional wisdom can we as a nation gain the wisdom 
we need to educate our young in the decade of the 70s. 


RicHarp NrIxon 
The White House 
March 3, 1970 


NOTE: For the text of Executive Order 11513, establishing the President’s Commission 
on School Finance, see the following item. For an announcement of the appointment of 


12 members to the National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children, see page 302 of this issue. 
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President’s Commission on 
School Finance 


Executive Order 11513. March 3, 1970 


ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
ScHooL FINANCE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Consti- 
tution and statutes of the United States, and as President 
of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

SecTion 1. Establishment of the Commission. (a) 
There is hereby established the President’s Commission 
on School Finance (hereinafter referred to as “the 
Commission” ) . 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of not more 
than sixteen members to be appointed by the President. 
The Chairman and Vice Chairman of the Commission 
shall be designated by the President from among the 
members. 

(c) Members of the Commission who are otherwise 
compensated by the United States for full-time service 
shall serve without compensation in addition to that 
received for their full-time service; but they shall be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by law. Other members of the 
Commission shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$100 per diem when engaged in the actual performance 
of duties vested in the Commission, and they shall be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 5703, for persons 
in the Government service employed intermittently. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Commission. It shall be the 
function of the Commission to study, and report to the 
President on, future revenue needs and resources of the 
Nation’s public and non-public elementary and secondary 
schools. Such study and report shall include: 

(1) The implications of the leveling-off in school en- 
rollments for fiscal and educational planning on all levels 
of government and for non-public schools. 

(2) The fiscal status of non-public elementary and 
secondary schools, and attendant implications for public 
schools and public policy. 

(3) The probable rate of growth in per-pupil expendi- 
tures in the coming decades and its consequences for tax 
policy, for educational finance, and for educational 
quality. 

(4) A review of the financial structure of elementary 
and secondary education and an assessment of future 
trends in the public and private sectors. 

(5) The adequacy of the existing tax base and struc- 
ture for the support of public schools, and possible 
alternatives. 

(6) An assessment of the potential of non-public 
schools to contribute more effectively to the nation’s edu- 
cational progress, of the present and future needs and 
problems of non-public schools, and of ways and means 
by which non-public schools can be assisted, within the 
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limits of the law, in carrying out their educational 
responsibilities. 

(7) An assessment of present public programs which 
aid non-public schools and comparison with programs 
aiding public schools. 

(8) Recommendations for achieving greater coopera- 
tion between public and non-public schools in furthering 
the education of all children. 

(9) Possible inequities and disparities in educational 
expenditures among States and between urban, suburban, 
and rural systems; and the effects of Federal and State 
aid programs on such disparities. 

(10) Recent proposals by State and local governments 
to revise the organizational and financial structure of 
their school systems and the need for complementary 
changes in Federal programs and organization. 

(11) The implications of Federal revenue sharing for 
the financing of public and non-public education. 

(12) The implications of possible changes in the public 
welfare system and in the program of aid to Federally 
impacted areas for school services and for the financing 
of public and non-public education. 

(13) The ways to achieve possible efficiencies in the 
use of educational facilities and personnel. 

(14) The advantages and disadvantages of changing 
the organization of public education on the State and 
local level and of consolidating some districts and decen- 
tralizing others, 

(15) Ways of altering the distribution of Federal edu- 
cation funds so as to simplify and improve their usefulness 
for State, local and non-public education agencies. 

(16) The adequacy of present data concerning the dis- 
tribution of Federal, State, and local education funds 
among States, communities, neighborhoods, and individ- 
ual schools within districts, and ways of improving the 
collection and use of such data. 

(17) Existing measures of the results of schooling, 
possible improvements in helping local schools make such 
measurements, and ways to enable schools to compare 
their results with schools in similar circumstances. 

(18) Such other matters as the Commission finds it 
necessary to study in order to treat adequately those 
mentioned above. 


Sec. 3. Assistance to the Commission. (a) The Com- 
mission is authorized to appoint such personnel as it deems 
necessary, to fix their compensation in accordance with 
law, to obtain services in accordance with the provisions 
of 5 U.S.C. 3109, and to enter into contracts for the 
conduct of studies necessary to the performance of its 
functions. 


(b) In compliance with the provisions of applicable 
law, and as necessary to serve the purposes of this order, 
(1) the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall provide or arrange for necessary administrative and 
staff services, support, and facilities for the Commission, 
and (2) each executive department or agency shall fur- 
nish the Commission such information and other assist- 
ance as may be available. 
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Sec. 4. Reports and Termination. The Commission 
shall present such interim reports to the President as the 
President or the Commission shall deem appropriate. The 
Commission shall present its final report not later than 
two years from the date of this order. The Commission 
shall terminate thirty days following the submission of its 
final report. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 

March 3, 1970 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 5:03 p.m., 
March 3, 1970] 


NOTE: For the text of the President’s message to Congress on edu- 
cation reform, see the preceding item. 

At a White House briefing on March 3 Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan, 
Counsellor to the President, stated that Neil H. McElroy, former 
Secretary of Defense, will be Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mission on School Finance. 


Railway Labor Dispute 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing 
Legislation To Avert a Stoppage of Rail Service. 
March 3, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Once again this nation is on the brink of a nationwide 
rail strike. 

A nationwide stoppage of rail service would cause hard- 
ship to human beings and harm to our economy, and 
must not be permitted to take place. 

In two previous disputes, when the railroad employers 
and unions have not been able to settle their differences, 
the President has recommended, and the Congress has 
enacted, special legislation to avert a stoppage. I am tak- 
ing similar action to protect the public interest today. 

The legislation I propose is closely related to the facts 
of this dispute. After all the procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act had been exhausted, and after extensive medi- 
ation under the auspices of the Secretary of Labor, the 
parties finally reached an agreement incorporated in a 
Memorandum of Understanding dated December 4, 
1969. That Memorandum was ratified by an overall 
majority of all the members voting as well as by the 
majority of those voting in three of the four unions. 

However, the majority of the voting members of one 
union, the Sheetmetal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion, failed to ratify the Memorandum. I am forwarding 
to you today legislation that merely makes that Memo- 
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randum the contract between the parties. We must not 
submit to the chaos of a nationwide rail stoppage because 
a minority of the affected workers rejected a contract 
agreed to by their leadership. The public interest comes 
first. 

Four days ago, I sent to the Congress a measure to 
protect the public interest in cases where a strike or lock- 
out in the transportation industry imperils the national 
health and safety. In that message I stressed two prin- 
ciples: first, that the health and safety of the Nation must 
be protected against damaging work stoppages; second, 
that collective bargaining should be as free as possible 
from Government interference. 

The legislation I am submitting with this message to 
resolve this dispute abides by those two principles. We will 
protect the national interest, and we will limit Govern. 
ment interference to enforcing the contract to which 
responsible agents of the parties agreed. 

I urge the Congress to act quickly on my proposal, so 
that a crippling stoppage can be averted and the Nation’s 
travellers and shippers can depend on uninterrupted 
service. 

RicHaArD Nixon 
The White House 
March 3, 1970 


United States Ambassador to France 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Arthur K. Watson of Connecticut. March 4, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Arthur K. Watson of New Canaan, Conn.., to be 
U.S. Ambassador to France. He will succeed R. Sargent 
Shriver, Jr., who has resigned. 

Watson, 50, has been chairman of the board of IBM 
World Trade Corporation since 1963 and vice chairman 
of the board of IBM Corporation since 1966. He was 
graduated from Yale University in 1942. Until 1946 he 
served in the U.S. Army attaining the rank of major. In 
1947, Watson joined the IBM Corporation and from 
1949-1954 was vice president of IBM World Trade Cor- 
poration and in 1954 became president of that unit. In 
1959 he became vice president and a director of IBM Cor- 
poration and was made vice chairman of the board in 
1966. 

Watson is married to the former Ann C. Hemingway 
and they have six children. 
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The Foreign Assistance Program 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report on the Program for Fiscal Y ear 1969. 
March 4, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It is my conviction that continued U.S. assistance to the 
developing countries is essential both for humanitarian 
reasons and for those of our own national self interest. 

The challenges we face are both moral and practical 
in nature. We seek a stable and peaceful world in which 
all nations can cooperate effectively to improve the quality 
of human life. 

The Annual Report on the Foreign Assistance Program 
for Fiscal Year 1969, which I transmit herewith, indicates 
the ways in which we have attempted to promote our 
interests in the developing world in the recent past. It also 
provides a preview of the new directions this Administra- 
tion has charted for the future. 

We have determined that a new emphasis should be 
placed on enlisting the energies and expertise of American 
private enterprise. As a first step toward doing so, I pro- 
posed the creation of an Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation to provide businesslike management of our 
incentives to private investment in the developing coun- 
tries. I am pleased that the Congress has accepted this 
proposal. 

We have also decided to give a strong new emphasis to 
technical assistance. The transfer of skills to the people of 
the developing world is vitally important to their future. 
Technical assistance plants the seeds that enable de- 
veloping countries to grow by themselves. To give prac- 
tical expression to these concepts, we have established a 
new Technical Assistance Bureau within the Agency for 
International Development. The Bureau has been charged 
with the task of raising the quality of our advisory, training 
and research services. 

These are only first steps, however. To assist me in 
determining the course of our international develop- 
ment programs in the 1970's, I named a task force of dis- 
tinguished private citizens, headed by Rudolph Peterson, 
to review all U.S. foreign assistance programs. This task 
force is now at work, and its recommendations will pro- 
vide a basis for my proposals for a new U.S. program for 
the years ahead. 

To assure continuous management inspection of our 
program, the post of Auditor-General has been created in 
AID. The job of the Auditor-General is to make sure that 
AID’s funds are used efficiently and for the intended 
purposes. 

To make the AID dollar go further and to assist free 
market systems in the developing countries, I also elimi- 
wired ise of the commodity-purchase requirements 
vag orcing some nations to employ regressive ex- 

§¢, import or credit arrangements. 
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During fiscal year 1969, 87 percent of our economic 
aid was concentrated in the 15 countries which we be- 
lieved could make best use of it: Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Guyana, Panama, Indonesia, Laos, Korea, Thailand, 
Vietnam, India, Pakistan, Turkey, Ethiopia, and Nigeria. 

A record commitment of $45 million was made in the 
priority field of family planning, so essential for speeding 
the rate of economic and social progress in many of the 
developing nations. 

Achievements in which our assistance played a pivotal 
role during fiscal year 1969 included: 

—growth of the Korean economy at a rate of 13 

percent; 

—self-sufficiency in rice production for the Philippines; 

—control of inflation in Indonesia; 

—use of Food-for-Peace supplies in self-help food-for- 
work projects which employed 16 million people; 
assistance in providing nutritious diets for 50 million 
children in 105 countries. 

These are substantial achievements. They can be sur- 
passed in the future through our continued commitment 
to the proposition that development of the best in all 
nations provides the surest hope for security and dignity 
for all men. 

RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 

March 4, 1970 
NoTE: The text of the message is printed in “The Foreign Assistance 
Program, Annual Report to the Congress, Fiscal Year 1969” 


(Government Printing Office, 83 pages). It was not issued in the 
form of a White House press release. 


Economic Difficulties Caused by 
Defense Realignments 


The President’s Memorandum Designating Members 
of an Inter-Agency Economic Adjustment Committee 
To Direct Assistance in Cases of Adverse Impacts. 
March 4, 1970 


MEMORANDUM FoR Secretary of Defense 

Secretary of the Interior 

Secretary of Agriculture 

Secretary of Commerce 

Secretary of Labor 

Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development 

Secretary of Transportation 

Administrator, General Services 
Administration 

Chairman, Council of Economic 
Advisors 
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This Administration is committed to bringing the re- 
sources of the Federal government to bear on the allevia- 
tion of economic difficulties caused by necessary Defense 
realignments. 

Therefore, I am directing the Secretary of Defense to 
take the leadership responsibility in assisting individuals 
and communities in cases where adverse economic impacts 
occur as a result of the revision of our military base 
structure. I am asking each addressee to serve as a member 
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of an Inter-Agency Economic Adjustment Committee, 
which will be chaired by the Secretary of Defense. He will 
seek the assistance of each agency in meeting this respon- 
sibility, and will also enlist the support of State and local 
governments and the private sector. 


Your cooperation in devoting the resources of your 
agency to this effort will be appreciated. 


RicHarp Nrxon 








TREATY ON THE NON-PROLIFERATION OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The President’s Remarks at a Ceremony at the State Department Marking 
the Entry Into Force of the Treaty. March 5, 1970 


Mr. Secretary, Your Excellencies, the members of the diplomatic corps, 
Members of the Senate and the House, and our other distinguished 
guests: 


With the completion of this ceremony, this treaty is now in force and 
has become the law of the land. 


Mr. Secretary, I would like to be permitted something beyond that 
formal statement which puts the treaty in force. 


I feel that on an occasion like this, an historic occasion, it is well to 
pay tribute to some of those, both in our Government and in other govern- 
ments, who have been responsible for the success in negotiating this 
treaty. 


First, in our own Government, I should point out that the treaty spans 
three administrations—the Kennedy administration, the Johnson admin- 
istration, and its completion in this administration. 


It was primarily negotiated during the Johnson administration. And 
we very much regret that he was unable to attend this ceremony due to 
an illness, which I understand will be certainly temporary. We trust that 
if he is looking on television that has has seen this ceremony and the cul- 
mination of, I know, what was one of his major objectives during his 
administration, the ratification of the Nonproliferation Treaty. 


Having spoken of President Johnson and his administration, I think 
it is also appropriate to speak of the negotiating team. Seated at this 
table is William C. Foster. In speaking of him, I speak of all the men 
who worked with him. 


I can speak with some experience in that respect. I remember on 
two occasions when I was in Geneva—when I was out of office with no 
influence in the administration in Washington and very little influence 
in my own party—Mr. Foster felt so strongly about this treaty that he 
took much of his time to explain it and also to present the facts in an 
effective way as to why the treaty was in the best interest of the United 
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States, as well as the other nations involved. In other words, what was 
involved here was not only negotiation on his part and the other members 
of his team, but a very effective and necessary program of education. 

And for that long and at times very frustrating and at times almost, 
it seemed, impossible task, we can congratulate him and all the members 
of the diplomatic corps who worked as he did for that treaty. 


And on this occasion, too, I wish to pay respect to the Members of 
the House and the Senate that are here. 


This treaty indicates both the continuity of American foreign policy 
in its search for a just peace, and it also indicates its bipartisan character ; 
because without bipartisan support in the Senate, where the treaty 
received the consent of the Senate, and bipartisan support in the House 
as well, this treaty could not go into effect as it has today. 


And, finally, I wish to pay tribute and express appreciation to all 
the representatives of the other governments that are present here 


today. 


The fact that so many governments have brought this treaty into 
effect is an indication of the immense desire that exists among all people 
in the world to reduce the danger of war and to find a way peacefully to 
settle our differences. 





This is indeed an historic occasion. As I sit here today, I only hope 
that those of us who were fortunate enough to be present will look back 
one day and see that this was the first milestone on a road which led to 


reducing the danger of nuclear war and on a road which led to lasting 
peace among nations. 


This milestone, as has already been indicated, results in nonprolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons to the extent that the nations participating in 
this ceremony and who have ratified the treaty have indicated. 


The next milestone we trust will be the limitation of nuclear weapons, 
the historic strategic arms limitation talks which will enter their second 
| phase on April 15 in Vienna. And we noted the fact that when Prime 


Minister Kosygin signed the treaty in Moscow today, reference was made 
to those talks. 


We trust that on April 15 the climate for progress in those talks will 
be good and that we can at some time in the future look forward to a 
ceremony in which we note the ratification of that histdric treaty. 


And then finally, of course, we trust that the third milestone will be 
continued progress in reducing the political tensions, the differences be- 
tween governments which make it necessary for us to consider that we 
must maintain armed forces to the degree that we maintain them. 


This is the work of all of us, the work of the diplomats, the work of 
the men of peace, and all of us I think can be so described today. 


And so, Mr. Secretary, on this historic occasion, let us trust that we 
will look back and say that this was one of the first and major steps in 
that process in which the nations of the world moved from a period of 
confrontation to a period of negotiation and a period of lasting peace. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:23 a.m. in the International Conference Room at 


the Department of State. For an announcement of the ceremony, see page 304 of 
this issue. 
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Volunteers of America Week 
Proclamation 3968. March 5, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

For more than seventy years, the Volunteers of America 
has served God by helping man. To honor the admirable 
work of this organization which has helped to place hope 
in countless human hearts, and to encourage continued 
support of its programs, the Congress, by House Joint 
Resolution 10, has requested the President to issue a 
proclamation designating the second week of March 1970 
as Volunteers of America Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nrxon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby so designate the 
second week of March 1970. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fifth day of March, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred ninety-fourth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:29 p.m., 
March 5, 1970] 


Protection and Enhancement of 
Environmental Quality 


Executive Order 11514. March 5, 1970 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and in furtherance of the purpose and 
policy of the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
(Public Law No. 91-190, approved January 1, 1970), 
it is ordered as follows: 

SecTION 1. Policy. The Federal Government shall pro- 
vide leadership in protecting and enhancing the quality 
of the Nation’s environment to sustain and enrich human 
life. Federal agencies shall initiate measures needed to 
direct their policies, plans and programs so as to meet 
national environmental goals. The Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, through the Chairman, shall advise and 
assist the President in leading this national effort. 

Sec. 2. Responsibilities of Federal agencies. Consonant 
with Title I of the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969, hereafter referred to as the “Act”, the heads of 
Federal agencies shall: 

(a) Monitor, evaluate, and control on a continuing 
basis their agencies’ activities so as to protect and enhance 
the quality of the environment. Such activities shall in- 
clude those directed to controlling pollution and enhancing 
the environment and those designed to accomplish other 
program objectives which may affect the quality of the 
environment. Agencies shall develop programs and meas- 
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ures to protect and enhance environmental quality and 
shall assess progress in meeting the specific objectives of 
such activities, Heads of agencies shall consult with appro- 
priate Federal, State and local agencies in carrying 
out their activities as they affect the quality of the 
environment. 

(b) Develop procedures to ensure the fullest practica- 
ble provision of timely public information and understand- 
ing of Federal plans and programs with environmental 
impact in order to obtain the views of interested parties. 
These procedures shall include, whenever appropriate, 
provision for public hearings, and shall provide the public 
with relevant information, including information on alter- 
native courses of action. Federal agencies shall also 
encourage State and local agencies to adopt similar pro- 
cedures for informing the public concerning their activities 
affecting the quality of the environment. 

(c) Insure that information regarding existing or po- 
tential environmental problems and control methods de- 
veloped as part of research, development, demonstration, 
test, or evaluation activities is made available to Federal 
agencies, States, counties, municipalities, institutions, and 
other entities, as appropriate. 

(d) Review their agencies’ statutory authority, ad- 
ministrative regulations, policies, and procedures, includ- 
ing those relating to loans, grants, contracts, leases, 
licenses, or permits, in order to identify any deficiencies or 
inconsistencies therein which prohibit or limit full com- 
pliance with the purposes and provisions of the Act. A 
report on this review and the corrective actions taken or 
planned, including such measures to be proposed to the 
President as may be necessary to bring their authority and 
policies into conformance with the intent, purposes, and 
procedures of the Act, shall be provided to the Council 
on Environmental Quality not later than September |, 
1970. 

(e) Engage in exchange of data and research results, 
and cooperate with agencies of other governments to 
foster the purposes of the Act. 

(f) Proceed, in coordination with other agencies, with 
actions required by section 102 of the Act. 

Sec. 3. Responsibilities of Council on Environmental 
Quality. The Council on Environmental Quality shall: 

(a) Evaluate existing and proposed policies and activ- 
ities of the Federal Government directed to the control 
of pollution and the enhancement of the environment and 
to the accomplishment of other objectives which affect the 
quality of the environment. This shall include continuing 
review of procedures employed in the development and en- 
forcement of Federal standards affecting environmental 
quality. Based upon such evaluations the Council shall, 
where appropriate, recommend to the President policies 
and programs to achieve more effective protection and 
enhancement of environmental quality and shall, where 
appropriate, seek resolution of significant environmental 
issues. 
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(b) Recommend to the President and to the agencies 
priorities among programs designed for the control of 
pollution and for enhancement of the environment. 

(c) Determine the need for new policies and programs 
for dealing with environmental problems not being ade- 
quately addressed. 

(d) Conduct, as it determines to be appropriate, pub- 
lic hearings or conferences on issues of environmental 
significance. 


(e) Promote the development and use of indices and 
monitoring systems (1) to assess environmental condi- 
tions and trends, (2) to predict the environmental im- 
pact of proposed public and private actions, and (3) to 
determine the effectiveness of programs for protecting and 
enhancing environmental quality. 

‘f) Coordinate Federal programs related to environ- 
mental quality. 

(g) Advise and assist the President and the agencies in 
achieving international cooperation for dealing with en- 


vironmental problems, under the foreign policy guidance 
of the Secretary of State. 


(h) Issue guidelines to Federal agencies for the pre- 
paration of detailed statements on proposals for legisla- 
tion and other Federal actions affecting the environment, 
as required by section 102(2)(C) of the Act. 

(i) Issue such other instructions to agencies, and re- 
quest such reports and other information from them, as 


may be required to carry out the Council’s responsibilities 
under the Act. 


(j) Assist the President in preparing the annual En- 
vironmental Quality Report provided for in section 201 
of the Act. 


(k) Foster investigations, studies, surveys, research, 
and analyses relating to (i) ecological systems and environ- 
mental quality, (ii) the impact of new and changing 
technologies thereon, and (iii) means of preventing or 
reducing adverse effects from such technologies. 


Sec. 4. Amendments of E.O. 11472. Executive Order 
No, 11472 of May 29, 1969, including the heading 
thereof, is hereby amended: . 

(1) By substituting for the term “the Environmental 
Quality Council’’, wherever it occurs, the following: “‘the 
Cabinet Committee on the Environment”, 


(2) By substituting for the term “the Council”, 
wherever it occurs, the following: “the 


, Cabinet 
Committee”’, 


f (3) By inserting in subsection (f) of section 101, after 
Budget, , the following: “the Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology,”’. 


(4) By substituting for subsection (g) of section 101 
the following: 

“(g) The Chairman of the Council on Environmental 
Quality (established by Public Law 91-190) shall assist 


the President in directing the affairs of the Cabinet 
Committee.” 
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(5) By deleting subsection (c) of section 102. 

(6) By substituting for “the Office of Science and 
Technology’, in section 104, the following: “the Council 
on Environmental Quality (established by Public Law 
91-190)”. 

(7) By substituting for “(hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Committee’)’’, in section 201, the following: “(herein- 
after referred to as the ‘Citizens’ Committee’)”’. 

(8) By substituting for the term “the Committee”, 
wherever it occurs, the following: “the Citizens’ 
Committee”’. 

RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 
March 5, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:29 p.m., 
March 5, 1970] 


Family Assistance Program 


Statement by the President Following Approval of the 
Family Assistance Act of 1970 by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. March 5, 1970 


The prompt and favorable action of the House Ways 
and Means Committee on the administration’s proposals 
for reforming our failing welfare system is most gratifying 
and encouraging. 

I have great confidence in this legislation; I believe 
it provides the best method for reversing the trend toward 
greater welfare dependency. I am most happy that the 
Ways and Means Committee—after conducting its own 
searching investigation—has reached a similar conclusion. 

Very few questions will come before this Congress that 
are more important than welfare reform. Without a basic, 
conceptual change in our welfare system, we can expect 
only that welfare rolls will continue to grow and that 
costs will inevitably skyrocket. I hope that the members 
of both parties in both Houses of the Congress will follow 
the lead of the Ways and Means Committee so that our 
Nation can avoid that misfortune. 

While the initial, “start-up” costs of this program are 
higher than our present welfare costs, I am confident that 
we can afford this program and that it is consistent with 
a responsible fiscal policy. I would not support the pro- 
gram unless that were the case. It is my view, in fact, that 
responsible fiscal policy demands rapid welfare reform, 
for such reform will enable us to make significant long-run 
savings. The question is not whether we can afford this 
legislation, but whether we can afford to go on without it. 

A central point of the new program is that only those 
who are willing to take a job or to enter training are eligi- 
ble for benefits. In addition, the new payment schedule 
would be structured to reward those people who take jobs, 
rather than penalizing them as does the present system. 








In short, the family assistance program—for the first 
time—would make welfare a method for putting people 
back to work, reducing the welfare rolls, and expanding 
the payrolls of the Nation. 

This new program would also remove that element in 
the present system which encourages fathers to desert their 
families. In addition, it would give significant assistance 
to the aged, the blind, and the disabled by establishing 
for them a national minimum benefit level. 
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It is often said that nothing in this world is as powerful 
as an idea whose time has come. In my view, the family 
assistance program is an idea whose time has come—and 
the welcome action of the Ways and Means Committee 
confirms that judgment. Not every Congress has the 
opportunity to enact a fundamental reform of our basic 
institutions. The 91st Congress now has that historic 
opportunity. 





THE SITUATION IN LAOS 


Statement by the President. 


March 6, 1970 


In light of the increasingly massive presence of North Vietnamese 
troops and their recent offensives in Laos, I have written letters today to 
British Prime Minister Wilson and Soviet Premier Kosygin asking their 
help in restoring the 1962 Geneva Agreements for that country. 

As Cochairmen of that Conference, the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union have particular responsibilities for seeing that its provisions 
are honored. My letters note the persistent North Vietnamese violations 
of the Accords and their current offensives; support the Laotian Prime 
Minister’s own current appeal to the Cochairmen for consultations; urge 
the Cochairmen to work with other signatories of the Geneva Accords; 
and pledge full United States cooperation. 

Hanoi’s most recent military build-up in Laos has been particu- 
larly escalatory. They have poured over 13,000 additional troops into 
Laos during the past few months, raising their total in Laos to over 
67,000. Thirty North Vietnamese battalions from regular division units 
participated in the current campaign in the Plain of Jars with tanks, ar- 
mored cars, and long-range artillery. The indigenous Laotian Com- 
munists, the Pathet Lao, are playing an insignificant role. 

North Vietnam’s military escalation in Laos has intensified public 
discussion in this country. The purpose of this statement is to set forth 
the record of what we found in January 1969 and the policy of this ad- 


ministration since that time. 


I. What We Found 
A. The 1962 Accords 


When we came into office, this administration found a highly pre- 
carious situation in Laos. Its basic legal framework had been established 
by the 1962 Accords entered into by the Kennedy administration. 

Laos has been a battleground for most of the past 20 years. In 1949 
it became a semi-independent state within the French Union. The Pathet 
Lao Communists rebelled against the government in the early 1950’s, and 
fighting continued until the 1954 Geneva settlements ended the Indo- 
china War. Laos at that time became an independent neutral state. The 
indigenous Communists, the Pathet Lao, nevertheless retained control 


of the two northern provinces. 


Since then, this small country has been the victim of persistent sub- 
version and finally invasion by the North Vietnamese. 
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By 1961 North Vietnamese involvement became marked, the Com- 
munist forces made great advances, and a serious situation confronted the 
Kennedy administration. In his news conference of March 1961, President 
Kennedy said, “Laos is far away from America, but the world is 
small. . . . The security of all Southeast Asia will be endangered if Laos 
loses its neutral independence.” 

In May 1961 negotiations for a Laotian settlement opened in Ge- 
neva, with Governor Harriman as the chief American negotiator. During 
the course of those long negotiations fighting continued and the Commu- 
nists made further advances. Faced with a potential threat to Thailand, 
President Kennedy ordered 5,000 Marines to that country in May 1962. 

Finally, in July 1962, after 14 months of negotiations, 14 nations 
signed the Geneva Accords providing for the neutralization of Laos. Other 
signatories besides the United States included the Soviet Union, Commu- 
nist China, North Vietnam, the United Kingdom, France, the Southeast 
Asian nations most directly involved, and the members of the Inter- 
national Control Commission, Canada, India and Poland. 

These Accords came one month after the three contending forces 
within Laos announced agreement on the details of a coalition govern- 
ment composed of the three major political factions and headed by the 
neutralist, Prince Souvanna Phouma. North Vietnam claimed that it 
favored a coalition government. Both North Vietnam and the Soviet 
Union backed Prince Souvanna for his new post. The present govern- 
ment of Laos thus has been the one originally proposed by the Commu- 
nists. In approving the 1962 arrangements, the Kennedy administration 
in effect accepted the basic formulation which had been advanced by 
North Vietnam and the Soviet Union for a Laotian political settlement. 


B. The Record 1962-1969 


Before the ink was dry on the 1962 Geneva documents, and despite 
the fact that they embodied most of its own proposals, North Vietnam 
started violating them. In compliance with the Accords, the 666 Ame: 
icans who had been assisting the Royal Lao Government withdrew unde: 
ICC supervision. In contrast, the North Vietnamese passed only a token 
40 men through ICC checkpoints and left over 6,000 troops in the 
country. 

A steadily growing number of North Vietnamese troops have 
remained there ever since, in flagrant violation of the Geneva Accords. 
They climbed to about 33,000 in mid-1967, 46,000 in mid-1968, and 
55,000 in mid-1969. Today they are at an all-time high of some 67,000 
men. 

These are not advisers or technicians or attaches. They are line units 
of the North Vietnamese army conducting open aggression against a 
neighbor that poses no threat to Hanoi. 

In addition, since 1964, over a half-million North Vietnamese troops 
have crossed the “Ho Chi Minh Trail” in Laos to invade South Vietnam. 
This infiltration route provides the great bulk of men and supplies for 
the war in South Vietnam. 

The political arrangements for a three-way government survived 
only until April 1963 when the Pathet Lao Communist leaders departed 
from the capital and left their cabinet posts vacant. Fighting soon 
resumed and since then, there have been cycles of Communist offensives 
and Royal Laotian Government counteroffensives. The enemy forces have 
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been led and dominated throughout by the North Vietnamese. In recent 
years Hanoi has provided the great majority of Communist troops in Laos. 

North Vietnam appears to have two aims in Laos. The first is to 
insure its ability to use Laos as a supply route for North Vietnamese forces 
in South Vietnam. The second is to weaken and subvert the Royal Lao 
Government—orginally established at its urging—to hinder it from inter- 
fering with North Vietnamese use of Laotian territory, and to pave the 
way for the eventual establishment of a government more amenable to 
Communist control. 

Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma has tried a variety of diplomatic 
efforts to restore peace in Laos. He has repeatedly appealed to the 
Cochairmen and others to help arrange for restoration of the 1962 Ac- 
cords. He and the International Control Commission, hampered by lack 
of authority, have reported and publicized North Vietnamese violations of 
the Accords. And Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma has made several 
attempts to achieve political reconciliation with the Pathet Lao and to 
reconstitute a tripartite government. 

None of these efforts has borne fruit. Frustrated in his diplomatic 
efforts and confronted with continuing outside aggression, Souvanna has 
called upon three American administrations to assist his government 
in preserving Laotian neutrality and integrity. 

By early 1963 the North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao had openly 
breached the 1962 agreements by attacking the neutralist government 
forces in north Laos and by occupying and fortifying the area in south- 
east Laos along what came to be known as the Ho Chi Minh Trail. In 
these circumstances, the Laotian Prime Minister requested American 
aid in the form of supplies and munitions. The Kennedy administration 
provided this assistance in line with the Laotian Government’s right 
under the Geneva Accords to seek help in its self-defense. 

In mid-May 1964 the Pathet Lao supported by the North Viet- 
namese attacked Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma’s neutralist military 
forces on the Plain of Jars. North Vietnam also began to increase its use 
of the Ho Chi Minh Trail to further its aggression against South Viet- 
nam. The Johnson administration responded to Royal Laotian Govern- 
ment requests to meet this escalation by increasing our training and 
logistic support to the Royal Lao Government. In May 1964, as North 
Vietnamese presence increased, the United States, at Royal Lao Govern- 
ment request, began flying certain interdictory missions against invaders 
who were violating Lao neutrality. 

Thus, when this administration came into office we faced a chron- 
ically serious situation in Laos. There had been 6 years of seasonal Com- 
munist attacks and growing U.S. involvement at the request of the Royal 
Laotian Government. The North Vietnamese had steadily increased both 
their infiltration through Laos into South Vietnam and their troop pres- 
ence in Laos itself. Any facade of native Pathet Lao independence had 
been stripped away. In January 1969, we thus had a military assistance 


program reaching back over 6 years, and air operations dating over 4 
years. 


II. The Policy of This Administration 


Since this administration has been in office, North Vietnamese pres- 
sure has continued. Last spring, the North Vietnamese mounted a cam- 
paign which threatened the royal capital and moved beyond the areas 
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previously occupied by Communists. A counterattack by the Lao Gov- 
ernment forces, intended to relieve this military pressure and cut off 
supply lines, caught the enemy by surprise and succeeded beyond expec- 
tations in pushing them off the strategic central plain in north Laos 
known as the Plain of Jars. 

The North Vietnamese left behind huge stores of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and other supplies cached on the Plain. During their operations in 
the Plain of Jars last summer and fall, Lao Government forces captured 
almost 8,000 tons of Communist equipment, supplies and weapons, in- 
cluding tanks, armored cars, artillery pieces, machine guns, and thou- 
sands of individual weapons including about 4,000 tons of ammunition. 
The size and nature of these supply caches the Communists had em- 
placed on the Plain by the summer of 1969 show clearly that many 
months ago the North Vietnamese were preparing for major offensive 
actions on Laotian territory against the Royal Lao Government. 

During the final months of 1969 and January 1970, Hanoi sent over 
13,000 additional troops into Laos and rebuilt their stocks and supply 
lines. They also introduced tanks and long-range artillery. 

During January and February, Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma 
proposed to the other side that the Plain of Jars be neutralized. The 
Communists’ response was to launch their current offensive which has 
recaptured the Plain of Jars and is threatening to go beyond the furthest 
line of past Communist advances. 

The Prime Minister is now once again trying to obtain consultations 
among all the parties to the Geneva Accords, envisaged under Article 
IV when there is a violation of Lao sovereignty, independence, neutral- 
ity, or territorial integrity. 

In this situation, our purposes remain straightforward. 

We are trying above all to save American and allied lives in South 
Vietnam which are threatened. By the continual infiltration of North 
Vietnamese troops and supplies along the Ho Chi Minh Trail, Hanoi 
has infiltrated over 100,000 men through Laos since this administration 
took office and over 500,000 altogether. Our air-strikes have destroyed 
weapons and supplies over the past 4 years which would have taken 
thousands of American lives. 

We are also supporting the independence and neutrality of Laos as 
set forth in the 1962 Geneva Agreements. Our assistance has always been 
at the request of the legitimate government of Prime Minister Souvanna 
Phouma which the North Vietnamese helped establish; it is directly 
related to North Vietnamese violations of the agreement. 


We continue to be hopeful of eventual progress in the negotiations 
in Paris. But serious doubts are raised as to Hanoi’s intentions if it is 
simultaneously violating the Geneva Agreements on Laos which we 
reached with them largely on the basis of their own proposals. What we 
do in Laos has thus as its aim to bring about conditions for progress toward 
peace in the entire Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 

I turn now to the precise nature of our aid to Laos. 


In response to press conference questions on September 26, Decem- 
ber 8 and January 30, I have indicated: 


—That the United States has no ground combat forces in Laos. 
—That there were 50,000 North Vietnamese troops in Laos and 
that “more perhaps are coming.” 
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—That, at the request of the Royal Laotian Government which 
was set up by the Geneva Accords of 1962, we have provided 
logistical and other assistance to that government for the pur- 
pose of helping it to prevent the Communist conquest of Laos. 


—That we have used air power for the purpose of interdicting the 
flow of North Vietnamese troops and supplies on that part of the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail which runs through Laos. 

—That, at the request of the Royal Laotian Government, we have 
flown reconnaissance missions in Northern Laos in support of the 
Laotian Government’s efforts to defend itself against North Viet- 


namese aggression and that we were engaged in “some other 
activities,” 


It would, of course, have posed no political problem for me to have 
disclosed in greater detail those military support activities which had 


been initiated by two previous administrations and which have been 
continued by this administration. 


I have not considered it in the national interest to do so because 
of our concern that putting emphasis on American activities in Laos 
might hinder the efforts of Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma to 


bring about adherence to the Geneva Agreements by the Communist 
signatories. 


In recent days, however, there has been intense public speculation 
to the effect that the United States involvement in Laos has substan- 
tially increased in violation of the Geneva Accords, that American ground 
forces are engaged in combat in Laos and that our air activity has had 
the effect of escalating the conflict. 


Because these reports are grossly inaccurate, I have concluded that 
our national interest will be served by putting the subject into perspective 
through a precise description of our current activities in Laos. 

These are the facts: 


—There are no American ground combat troops in Laos. 

—We have no plans for introducing ground combat forces into Laos. 

—The total number of Americans directly employed by the U.S. 
Government in Laos is 616. In addition, there are 424 Americans 
employed on contract to the government or to government con- 
tractors. Of these 1040 Americans, the total number, military and 
civilian, engaged in a military advisory or military training capac- 
ity numbers 320. Logistics personnel number 323. 


—No American stationed in Laos has ever been killed in ground 
combat operations. 


—U.S. personnel in Laos during the past year has not increased 

while during the past few months, North Vietnam has sent over 
13,000 additional combat ground troops into Laos. 
When requested by the Royal Laotian Government, we have con- 
tinued to provide military assistance to regular and irregular Lao- 
tian forces in the form of equipment, training and logistics. The 
levels of our assistance have risen in response to the growth of 
North Vietnamese combat activities. 
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—We have continued to conduct air operations. Our first priority 
for such operations is to interdict the continued flow of troops 
and supplies across Laotian territory on the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 
As Commander-in-Chief of our Armed Forces, I consider it my 
responsibility to use our air power to interdict this flow of supplies 
and men into South Vietnam and thereby avoid a heavy toll of 
American and allied lives. 

—lIn addition to these air operations on the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
we have continued to carry out reconnaissance flights in Northern 
Laos and to fly combat support missions for Laotian forces when 
requested to do so by the Royai Laotian Government. 

—TIn every instance our combat air operations have taken place 
only over those parts of Laos occupied and contested by North 
Vietnamese and other Communist forces. They have been flown 
only when requested by the Laotian Government. The level of our 
air operations has been increased only as the number of North 
Vietnamese in Laos and the level of their aggression has increased. 


Our goal in Laos has been and continues to be to reduce American 
involvement and not to increase it, to bring peace in accordance with the 
1962 Accords and not to prolong the war. 

That is the picture of our current aid to Laos. It is limited. It is re- 
quested. It is supportive and defensive. It continues the purposes and 
operations of two previous administrations. It has been necessary to pro- 
tect American lives in Vietnam and to preserve a precarious but important 
balance in Laos. 


III. The Future 


Peace remains the highest priority of this administration. We will 
continue our search for it in Vietnam. I hope my appeal today to the 
Geneva Conference Cochairmen will help in Laos. Our policy for that 
torn country will continue to rest on some basic principles: 


—We will cooperate fully with all diplomatic efforts to restore the 
1962 Geneva Agreements. 

—We will continue to support the legitimate government of Prime 
Minister Souvanna Phouma and his efforts to deescalate the con- 
flict and reach political understandings. 

—Our air interdiction efforts are designed to protect American and 
allied lives in Vietnam. Our support efforts have the one pur- 
pose of helping prevent the recognized Laotian government from 
being overwhelmed by larger Communist forces dominated by 
the North Vietnamese. 

—We will continue to give the American people the fullest possible 
information on our involvement, consistent with national security. 


I hope that a genuine quest for peace in Indochina can now begin. 
For Laos, this will require the efforts of the Geneva Conference Cochair- 
men and the signatory countries. 

But most of all it will require realism and reasonableness from 
Hanoi. For it is the North Vietnamese, not we, who have escalated the 
fighting. Today there are 67,000 North Vietnamese troops in this small 
country. There are no American troops there. Hanoi is not threatened 
by Laos; it runs risks only when it moves its forces across borders. 
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We desire nothing more in Laos than to see a return to the Geneva 
Agreements and the withdrawal of North Vietnamese troops, leaving the 
Lao people to settle their own differences in a peaceful manner. 


In the search for peace we stand ready to cooperate in every way 
with the other countries involved. That search prompted my letters today 
to the British Prime Minister and the Soviet Premier. That search will 
continue to guide our policy. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SPACE PROGRAM 


Statement by the President. March 7, 1970 


Over the last decade, the principal goal of our Nation’s space pro- 
gram has been the Moon. By the end of that decade men from our planet 
had traveled to the Moon on four occasions and twice they had walked 
on its surface. With these unforgettable experiences, we have gained a 
new perspective of ourselves and our world. 


I believe these accomplishments should help us gain a new perspec- 
tive of our space program as well. Having completed that long stride 
into the future which has been our objective for the past decade, we must 
now define new goals which make sense for the seventies. We must build 
on the successes of the past, always reaching out for new achievements. 
But we must also recognize that many critical problems here on this planet 
make high priority demands on our attention and our resources. By no 
means should we allow our space program to stagnate. But—with the 
entire future and the entire universe before us—we should not try to do 
everything at once. Our approach to space must continue to be bold— 
but it must also be balanced. 

When this administration came into office, there were no clear, 
comprehensive plans for our space program after the first Apollo land- 
ing. To help remedy this situation, I established in February of 1969 a 
Space Task Group, headed by the Vice President, to study possibilities 
for the future of that program. Their report was presented to me in 
September. After reviewing that report and considering our national 
priorities, I have reached a number of conclusions concerning the future 
pace and direction of the Nation’s space efforts. The budget recom- 


mendations which I have sent to the Congress for fiscal year 1971 are 
based on these conclusions. 


THREE GENERAL PURPOSES 


In my judgment, three general purposes should guide our space 
program. 

One purpose is exploration. From time immemorial, man has in- 
sisted on venturing into the unknown despite his inability to predict 
precisely the value of any given exploration. He has been willing to 
take risks, willing to be surprised, willing to adapt to new experiences. 
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Man has come to feel that such quests are worthwhile in and of them- 
selves—for they represent one way in which he expands his vision and 
expresses the human spirit. A great nation must always be an exploring 
nation if it wishes to remain great. 

A second purpose of our space program is scientific knowledge—a 
greater systematic understanding about ourselves and our universe. With 
each of our space ventures, man’s total information about nature has 
been dramatically expanded; the human race was able to learn more 
about the Moon and Mars in a few hours last summer than had been 
learned in all the centuries that had gone before. The people who per- 
form this important work are not only those who walk in spacesuits 
while millions watch or those who launch powerful rockets in a burst 
of flame. Much of our scientific progress comes in laboratories and offices, 
where dedicated, inquiring mtn and women decipher new facts and add 
them to old ones in ways which reveal new truths. The abilities of these 
scientists constitute one of our most valuable national resources. I believe 
that our space program should help these people in their work and 
should be attentive to their suggestions. 

A third purpose of the United States space effort is that of practical 
application—turning the lessons we learn in space to the early benefit of 
life on Earth. Examples of such lessons are manifold; they range from 
new medical insights to new methods of communication, from better 
weather forecasts to new management techniques and new ways of pro- 
viding energy. But these lessons will not apply themselves; we must make 
a concerted effort to see that the results of our space research are used 
to the maximum advantage of the human community. 


A ConrTINUING PrRocEss 


We must see our space effort, then, not only as an adventure of today 
but also as an investment in tomorrow. We did not go to the Moon merely 
for the sport of it. To be sure, those undertakings have provided an excit- 
ing adventure for all mankind and we are proud that it was our Nation that 
met this challenge. But the most important thing about man’s first foot- 
steps on the Moon is what they promise for the future. 

We must realize that space activities will be a part of our lives for 
the rest of time. We must think of them as part of a continuing process— 
one which will go on day in and day out, year in and year out—and not 
as a series of separate leaps, each requiring a massive concentration of 
energy and will and accomplished on a crash timetable. Our space pro- 
gram should not be planned in a rigid manner, decade by decade, but on 
a continuing flexible basis, one which takes into account our changing 
needs and our expanding knowledge. 

We must also realize that space expenditures must take their proper 
place within a rigorous system of national priorities. What we do in space 
from here on in must become a normal and regular part of our national 
life and must therefore be planned in conjunction with all of the other 
undertakings which are also important to us. The space budget which I 
have sent to Congress for fiscal year 1971 is lower than the budget for 
fiscal year 1970, a condition which reflects the fiscal constraints under 
which we presently operate and the competing demands of other pro- 
grams. I am confident, however, that the funding I have proposed will 
allow our space program to make steady and impressive progress. 
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Six SPEcIFIC OBJECTIVES 


With these general considerations in mind, I have concluded that 
our space program should work toward the following specific objectives: 

1. We should continue to explore the Moon. Future Apollo manned 
lunar landings will be spaced so as to maximize our scientific return from 
each mission, always providing, of course, for the safety of those who 
undertake these ventures. Our decisions about manned and unmanned 
lunar voyages beyond the Apollo program will be based on the results of 
these missions. 

2. We should move ahead with bold exploration of the planets and 
the universe. In the next few years, scientific satellites of many types will 
be launched into Earth orbit to bring us new information about the 
universe, the solar system, and even our own planet. During the next 
decade, we will also launch unmanned spacecraft to all the planets of 
our solar system, including an unmanned vehicle which will be sent to 
land on Mars and to investigate its surface. In the late 1970's, the “Grand 
Tour” missions will study the mysterious outer planets of the solar sys- 
tem—Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto. The positions of the 
planets at that time will give us a unique opportunity to launch missions 
which can visit several of them on a single flight of over 3 billion miles. 
Preparations for this program will begin in 1972. 

There is one major but longer range goal we should keep in mind 
as we proceed with our exploration of the planets. As a part of this 
program we will eventually send men to explore the planet Mars. 

3. We should work to reduce substantially the cost of space opera- 
tions. Our present rocket technology will provide a reliable launch capa- 
bility for some time. But as we build for the longer-range future, we 
must devise less costly and less complicated ways of transporting pay- 
loads into space. Such a capability—designed so that it will be suitable for 
a wide range of scientific, defense, and commercial uses—can help us 
realize important economies in all aspects of our space program. We are 
currently examining in greater detail the feasibility of reusable space 
shuttles as one way of achieving this objective. 

4. We should seek to extend man’s capability to live and work in 
space. The Experimental Space Station (XSS)—a large orbiting work- 
shop—will be an important part of this effort. We are now building 
such a station—using systems originally developed for the Apollo pro- 
gram—and plan to begin using it for operational missions in the next 
few years. We expect that men will be working in space for months at a 
time during the coming decade. 

We have much to learn about what man can and cannot do in 
space. On the basis of our experience with the XSS, we will decide when 
and how to develop longer-lived space stations. Flexible, long-lived space 
station modules could provide a multi-purpose space platform for the 
longer-range future and ultimately become a building block for manned 
interplanetary travel. 

5. We should hasten and expand the practical applications of space 
technology. The development of earth resources sateliites—platforms 
which can help in such varied tasks as surveying crops, locating mineral 
deposits, and measuring water resources—will enable us to assess our 
environment and use our resources more effectively. We should continue 
to pursue other applications of space-related technology in a wide variety 
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of fields, including meteorology, communications, navigation, air traffic 
control, education, and national defense. The very act of reaching into 
space can help man improve the quality of life on Earth. 

6. We should encourage greater international cooperation in space. 
In my address to the United Nations last September, I indicated that the 
United States will take positive, concrete steps “toward internationalizing 
man’s epic venture into space—an adventure that belongs not to one 
nation but to all mankind.” I believe that both the adventures and the 
applications of space missions should be shared by all peoples. Our prog- 
ress will be faster and our accomplishments will be greater if nations will 
join together in this effort, both in contributing the resources and in 
enjoying the benefits. Unmanned scientific payloads from other nations 
; already make use of our space launch capability on a cost-shared basis; 
we look forward to the day when these arrangements can be extended to 
larger applications satellites and astronaut crews. The Administrator of 
NASA recently met with the space authorities of Western Europe, 
Canada, Japan, and Australia in an effort to find ways in which we can 
: cooperate more effectively in space. 








It is important, I believe, that the space program of the United 
States meet these six objectives. A program which achieves these goals 
will be a balanced space program, one which will extend our capabilities 
and knowledge and one which will put our new learning to work for the 

immediate benefit of all people. 

As we enter a new decade, we are conscious of the fact that man is 
also entering a new historic era. For the first time, he has reached beyond 
his planet; for the rest of time, we will think of ourselves as men from 

the planet Earth. It is my hope that as we go forward with our space 
program, we can plan and work in a way which makes us proud both of 
the planet from which we come and of our ability to travel beyond it. 


) NOTE: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 





in 1957 as the comptroller and became president of the 
corporation in 1961. In 1967 he was named chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer. 

Townsend is married to the former Ruth M. Laing 
and they have three children. 


National Alliance of Businessmen 


Announcement of Appointment of Lynn Townsend as 
Chairman. March7, 1970 


Oe ree a 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Lynn Townsend as Chairman of the National Alliance 
of Businessmen. He will replace Donald M. Kendall, 
president and chief executive officer of PepsiCo Inc., who 
has held the position for the past year. Townsend, 50, is 
chairman and chief executive officer of Chrysler 
Corporation. 
_The NAB was started 2 years ago with offices in 50 
cities and then expanded under President Nixon to cover 
131 cities across the Nation. 
Townsend was graduated from the University of Michi- 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to Battery B, 2d Battalion 
(Airborne), 19th Artillery, 1st Cavalry Division 
(Airmobile), and Attached Units. March7, 1970 


The President today awarded the Presidential Unit 





gan in 1940 and received his master’s in business adminis- 
tration there in 1941. He joined the Chrysler Corporation 


Citation (Army) to Battery B, 2d Battalion (Airborne), 
19th Artillery, 1st Cavalry Division (Airmobile), United 
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States Army, for extraordinary heroism in action against 
hostile forces on 27 December 1966 in the Republic of 
Vietnam. 

The citation follows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States and as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, I have today awarded 


THE PRESIDENTIAL Unit Citation (ARMY) 
FOR EXTRAORDINARY HEROISM 
TO 
BaTTery B, 2p BATTALION (AIRBORNE), 19TH ARTILLERY 
Ist CavaLry Division (AIRMOBILE) 

AND THE FoLLowinc ATTACHED UNITS 
BaTTery C, 6TH BATTALION (Towep), 16TH ARTILLERY 
Company C, Ist BATTALION (AIRBORNE), 
12TH CAVALRY 
DETACHMENT, 11TH PATHFINDER COMPANY 
( PROVISIONAL ) 

DETACHMENT, 229TH AvIATION BATTALION 
(AssAUuLT HELICOPTER) 

Ist PLatoon, Troop D, Ist SguADRON, 9TH CAVALRY 
Unitep STaTEs ARMY 


Battery B, 2d Battalion (Airborne), 19th Artillery and 
its attached units distinguished themselves by extraordi- 
nary heroism in action against hostile forces at Landing 
Zone Bird, Binh Dinh Province in the Republic of Viet- 
nam, on 27 December 1966. During the early morning 
hours, two North Vietnamese Army battalions under 
cover of heavy mortar, recoilless rifle and machine gun 
fires, launched human wave assaults against the out- 
numbered defenders of the landing zone. The artillery- 
men lowered the tubes of their howitzers and placed 
direct fire into the charging enemy ranks as they overran 
the perimeter defensive positions. As the determined 
enemy forces continued their assault and penetrated the 
position, the artillerymen increased the tempo of their 
fires, supporting the rifle and grenade fire of the infantry- 
men. The enemy assault continued until they overran 
four of the six howitzer positions of Battery C, 16th Artil- 
lery. The displaced gun crews regrouped around the 
remaining howitzer positions and continued to place effec- 
tive fire on the attackers. The gun sections, supporting 
the heavy rifle and grenade fire from the infantry, poured 
devastating anti personnel rounds into the enemy penetra- 
tion halting their attack. Exploiting the fire of the howit- 
zers, a composite force of artillerymen and infantry 
launched a counterattack which recovered the overrun 
howitzers and drove the enemy from the position. The 
gun crews remanned their recaptured howitzers and con- 
ducted an aggressive pursuit-by-fire upon the fleeing 
enemy and his withdrawal routes while the infantrymen 
reestablished the defensive perimeter. At daylight, 211 
enemy dead were found in and around the landing zone. 
The men of Battery B, 2d Battalion (Airborne), 19th 
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Artillery and its attached units, by their outstanding bray- 
ery, determination, esprit de corps, and devotion to duty 
decimated a superior enemy force and maintained the 
integrity of a key forward support base while, in so doing, 
brought great credit on themselves, their units and the 
United States Army. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


March 2 
National officers of the Future Farmers of America 
met with the President at the White House to discuss 


community action programs for students of vocational 
agriculture. 


March 3 


Kenneth A. Randall, former Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, and Frank Wille, newly appointed member, met 
with the President in a courtesy call at the White House. 


March 4 


The President announced the appointment of Charles 
T. Andrews of Columbia, Mo., Albert H. Bowker of New 
York City, and Robert F. Ray of Iowa City, Iowa, to be 
members of the National Advisory Council on Extension 
and Continuing Education. 

Winners of the Federal Woman’s Award met with the 
President at the White House. 

The President opened a meeting of Cabinet officers, 
Under Secretaries, and agency heads, for a discussion of 
recommendations of the President’s Advisory Council on 
Executive Organization. 


March 5 

The President met at the White House with 35 black 
officials in key positions in the administration. 

The President was host at a dinner for the National 
Alliance of Businessmen, in the State Dining Room at the 
White House. 

March 6 


President Joseph Desire Mobutu of the Democratic Re- 
public of the Congo will visit Washington in the first 
half of August. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released March 2, 1970 


press conference of Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan, 
Counsellor to the President, on his mem- 
orandum to the President. 


Released March 3, 1970 


Fact sheet on the President’s message to the 
Congress on education reform. 

Press conference of Senator Hugh Scott and 
Representative Gerald R. Ford following 
Republican leadership meeting. 

Press conference of Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan, 
Counsellor to the President, and Dr. James 
E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of Education 
and Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, on the 
President’s message on education reform. 

Press conference of George P. Shultz, Secre- 
tary of Labor, on the President’s message 
on the railway labor dispute. 


Released March 5, 1970 


Press conference of George P. Shultz, Secre- 
tary of Labor, Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan, 
Counsellor to the President, John G. Vene- 
man, Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and Robert E. Patricelli, Office 
of the Secretary, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on the family 
assistance program. 


Released March 7, 1970 

Press conference of Dr. Thomas O. Paine, 
Administrator, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, on the President’s 
statement on the future of the space 
program. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE’ 


Submitted March 3, 1970 


WILLIAM E. MILLER, of Tennessee, to be a 
United States Circuit Judge, Sixth Circuit, 
vice Clifford O’Sullivan, retired. 


Submitted March 4, 1970 


JOSEPH W. KEENE, of Louisiana, to be United 
States Marshal for the Western District of 
Louisiana for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 


Submitted March 5, 1970 


ARTHUR K. Watson, of Connecticut, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
France. 


1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 2, 1970 

Th CEs asia nceinsaninaninegdniiplakabeian Private Law 91-78 
An Act for the relief of Leonard N. Rogers, 
John P. Corcoran, Mrs. Charles W. (Ethel 
J.) Pehsinger, Marion M. Lee, and Arthur 
N. Lee. 


Approved March 3, 1970 


D: Wi iikincctiomemeas Private Law 91-79 
An Act for the relief of Robert C. Szabo. 


..-- Private Law 91-80 
An Act for the relief of Jimmie R. Pope. 


Approved March 4, 1970 


pe Public Law 91-202 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to release certain restrictions on a 
tract of land heretofore conveyed to the 
State of Texas in order that such land may 
be used for the City of El Paso North- 
South Freeway. 

GJ. TROD. Wi .ccncncssan Public Law 91-203 
Joint Resolution to provide for a temporary 
prohibition of strikes or lockouts with 
respect to the current railway labor- 
management dispute. 


Approved March 5, 1970 


TER: 26GB ce ccetensan Public Law 91-205 
An Act to amend the Act of August 12, 1968, 
to insure that certain facilities constructed 
under authority of Federal law are designed 
and constructed to be accessible to the 
physically handicapped. 

WER. 10sec cctonuns Public Law 91-204 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1970. 
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National Labor Relations Board, 


BOE Kictminkeenemecnee 240, 251 


Appointments and Nominations—Continued 


Nominations submitted to the 
on 68, 99, 147, 181, 251, 290 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Assistant Director_.....------- 241, 251 
President’s staff 
BEI sok ern cen sencsactseonnn 129 
en 
Selective Service System, Acting 
BOE noi ccctunnsaccnsscasn 249 


State Department, Assistant Inspec- 
tors General, Foreign Assistance__ 74,75 


Supreme Court, US., Associate 
FUBUSO ...02- 2 nnn cncncnnce 52 

Transportation Department, Assist- 
EE 74, 125 


United Nations, Economic and Social 


Council, Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, U.S. Representative--_..._- 42 
US. attorneys 
ee 181, 290 
RIOR. 6c ctncmennsccnnnaeimniin 68 
een 42, 68 
WEE Siitbikenenasccance macnn 45, 68 
US. circuit judges 
District of Columbia-_-_---.-.--- 180, 251 
TE Caine nctcnasdccuneueeen 68 
US. district judges 
GE Sine dnctussnacecsansseen 45, 68 
GIO etre nncmaniemadeaeeilen 251 
U.S. marshals 
re 68 
DE, Ccnccncnwstscnunaneaguade 181 
DETTE .ccccnncncepmndeeeinl 251 
aaa 68 
BE DO. cccwccnccsccceceensane 68 
eer 45, 68 
PURMRPIVOMNS ...252 snc cc cescunes 45, 68 
ee 68 
WEE. cciciticusinnsnemecameniei 45, 68 
White House Conference on Children 
le iene wccdancsecsonswenee 242 
Be eT 242 
Argentina, Ambassador from---------- 250 
Arkansas, U.S. district judge, eastern 
eee eee re a 45, 68 
Armed Forces 


See also Defense, Department of. 
Allowances for quarters for certain 


0 eee rae 286 
GE OG of tiie... .......6.<.20- 32 
Presidential Unit Citations--_--~--- 91,174 
President’s Commission on an All- 
Volunteer Armed Force-------- 250, 251 
U.S. troops in Europe and Asia------ 205 
Arms Control and Disarmament, Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee on-_-------- 249 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
US. 
Annaal sepett.............<c--ssns 275 
Assistant Director__......------- 241, 251 
| Ee ee 
Art, Andrew Wyeth, dinner honoring... 246 
PI Ei nasncioonnicncaicnsniiniciianceieaneith 171 
Ab, BEE FP... 2c ccncnccscnses 242 
Asia 
Apollo 12 astronauts, tour---------- 178 
Foreign Policy report_----------- 198, 211 
Vice President’s trip__------------ 53, 


Asian Development Bank__ 212, 225, 264, 200 

Assay Commission.---.-..--..-------- 146 

Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(IND gS c.ccccvenwccesasadasnncs- 53 

Astronauts. See Space program. 

Atomic energy, agreement between the 
United States and the United King- 
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Atomic Energy Commission... 128, 228, 279 
Atomic Pioneers Award--.---.-..------- 279 
Attorneys. See United States courts. 


Automobiles, pollution--.....--..---- 164 
Awards and Citations 
Atomic Pioneers Award------------- 279 
James Madison Award to the Presi- 
me 180 
National Medal of Science--_-_----- 10, 190 
Presidential Medal of Freedom, award 
to Eugene Ormandy-------------- 67 
Presidential Unit Citations_---_-_-~- 91,174 
Tuss McLaughry Award to the Presi- 

GEE once iincnncccctcnncncesnccsss 45 
ae 74, 99 
Balance of payments-_---..----------- 108 
ae, Leeks R............... sata staves ipsa 56 
Bartlett, Gov. Dewey F_..-...-....--- 289 
= fa er 146 
Baunsgaard, Prime Minister Hilmar.... 68 
OE ee ee 178 
ae eae ere 45, 68 
Oe ene 242 
Benelli, Most Rev. Giovanni___......-- 67 
a 290 
Berlin, Foreign Policy report.......--- 206 
SE ee ee 242 


Biafra. See Nigeria. 
Bill Signings 


Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 
for Spanish-Speaking People, estab- 
DE Sean ctnndncnnnacmunnae 10 
Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 


ean ee) emer 6 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
yg EE ee es 8 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1969_._..- 9 
National Environmental Policy Act 
CO SS a ae ee 11,12 
Tax Reform Act of 1969__.........-.- 7 
ES ne ane ae 242 
CE ea ee 242 
Biological warfare_...............- 114, 179 
eae 251 
eee 243 
Blackburn, Cleo W--.-.......-..-..... 243 
Blood Donor Month, National__--__-_- 9 
eee 192 
Blue Ribbon Defense Panel_____.______ 289 
Board of Foreign Scholarships-_--__._._- 68 
Boating Week, National Safe________-_- 57 
SS Se 243 
a a 242 
Booksellers Association, American__-__- 180 
|) 243 
Bouldin, Marshall, III.._____.________ 146 
I ins a cacscices cease 250 
Boy Scout report to the Nation________ 132 
Branch, Harllee, Jr........_.._________ 243 
Branscomb, Lewis M___.._____________ 147 
Brazil, Ambassador from______________ 250 
Brennan, William J., Jr_....__________ 97 
_ es 74 
.. See 243 
Brotherhood Week, National__________ 249 
Brown, Herbert Charles__.__._______ 10, 191 
Brown, Joseph Sessford_......________ 15 
en Ne ee 35 
Buchanan, Wiley T., Jr........._....._. 15 
he sc cmt nancmen QO 
Budget 
Appropriations, fiscal 1970_.__________ 6 
Defense spending.._......____.______ 227 
Economic Report.....___________ 121, 122 
Government expenditures and reve- 
ra 61, 76, 79 
Message to Congress._..._________. 106 
News conference remarks_______ 92, 93, 95 
Restructuring of Federal programs... 271, 
279 
Tax Reform Act of 1969-____________ 7 
Budget, Bureau of the. See Bureau of 
the Budget. 
Bunker, Elisworth.....__.. 54 


EE I nitniniicntaaimeancekagapatadiiein’ 66, 68 
Burdett, William Carter_.........- 193, 290 
Bureau of the Budget 

Acting Deputy Director_-_.........-.- 147 

Buildings and space, Federal___.__-- 287 

|e el 228 

a Oe 128, 158, 170, 174, 175 

Water Resources Bureau, Budget 

EI ES ence RAS BOE ESE 147 
Bureau of Labor Statistics........._-- 110 
Ee 243 
Burma, Ambassador from-_-_-_-__..---.--- 250 
ee 97 
NS PNY WO actin eens 193, 251 
peg, hs sg En en 45 
SS Wachee ccc cicitndininGacuinidiindials 279 
Business, equal opportunity for owner- 

GER ttt tanndicinieeeennnagiemdinie 61 
OO Gi tinccnctiasiineenn 180 
Cabinet, the President's, meeting of_._.. 249 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Pol- 

Fe aa Tae 36 
Cabinet Committee on the Environ- 

NI isthe eancnieainsinnsnisasintianitinaass 90, 144, 169, 181 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 

for Spanish-Speaking People-----_--_- 10 
Cabinet Task Force on Oil Import 

i ey eae 247, 251 
Ss Bs icnccicccn escinmnrnitsceciecicikabeg bees 89, 90, 99 
California 

Co ere 6, 74, 192 

U.S. attorneys 

Se IN crc cacceniecdimicnecamnctncandicls 290 


pvcistoietptnetendpsamnsttindnanaiane 181 
US. district judge, southern district. 251 
U.S. marshal, eastern district 68 
Voting registration by the Presi- 


ng Ae ae ee eee ee 36 
California Debris Commission___._____ 68 
Camm, Brig. Gen. Frank A__--_______ 68 
eh ee 147 
Canada 

Agreement with the United States on 

radiotelephone stations.__._.._.___ 98 

Ambassador from-_-__.__......_.--- 98, 250 
Energy resources, exchange with U.S. 248 
Cannon, Robert H., Jr_........-.-- 125, 147 
Caribbean Free Trade Area____________ 209 
Carpets and rugs, imports__________- 13,14 
Carswell, George Harrold____.________ 52,94 
a Cee 243 
i ae Se ae 243 
Catholic Educational Association, Na- 
Co RR ene MEL 250 
Catholic University of America, Speech 
and Drama Department_____________ 249 
Cattlemen’s Association, National_____ 98 
Ceausescu, President Nicolae___-______- 234 
Central American Common Market__._. 209 
Central Intelligence Agency, Director__ 216, 
228 
Ceylon, U.S. Ambassador to___.________ 68 
Checklist of unpublished releases___-_-_- 16, 
36, 46, 68, 99, 147, 181, 251, 290 
Chemical warfare...............__ 179, 276 
CIN, TIT ons ncestenencninnociinencinnenes 45 
Chicago, Ill., meeting on the environ- 
TD ch liaea ape tpngiitneiatnias eneitsrchicitttes 144, 147 


China, Communist 
Foreign Policy report. 195, 199, 213, 229, 234 


Ce ee 54, 56, 96 

es 60, 201, 235 
ee 4 
Christians and Jews, National Confer- 

ce SI ee a eo 249 
Cities, National League of___..______- 140 
Cities, urban problems, meeting in 

Indianapolis, Ind___......__- 134, 135, 140 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee on En- 

vironmental Quality--............_-- 172 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Chairman and 

Wee Circ cnscncticndneannnnn 35 


Civil rights, Cabinet Committee on Op- 
portunities for Spanish-Speaking 


BN sient ccs lini 10 
Civil Rights, Commission on__-____-__-_- 43,99 
re 166 
Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966_... 269 
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Clean Waters Act, proposed______- 159, 162 
Clergy Week in the United States, 
A Py ON 129 
CHIPIGR, GON BE onc ctssetiinscigncininn 93 
Coast Guard, U.S., Selected Reserve pro- 
i Ti nin atendntintnhaniilian 274 
CR TN pines eerie titi ecticndetiiiastnniiies 16 
CR Be Biitnccnindiinsnnmennes 54 
Colleges and universities, cutoff of Fed- 
eral funds to students involved in 
CUED Ginn etnttiassnns 6 
Colombia, Ambassador from--_-_-__-.--- 146 
Commerce, Department of 
Adjustment assistance 
ie ET 263 
Sheet glass industry__......--- 287, 289 
I ® istics cosecestniincinntiirsint 6 
Office of Minority Business Enter- 
I sie esnrn esto neni asic alien tsselsdatimiaa 10 


Patent Office, U.S. 
First Assistant Commissioner_. 286, 290 


Pollution control devices__.....-.- 172 
Secretary .......... 135, 143, 172, 243, 247 
Commission on Civil Rights_......-_- 43, 99 
Commission on International Trade and 
Investment Policy.................. 224 
Committee for the Preservation of the 
RS EE a Nene 15 
Communications 
Office of Telecommunications Policy. 156 
ERED wnienssimekanaeane 34, 66, 68, 275 
Communications Commission, Federal. 66, 
68, 146, 157 
Communications Satellite Act......_- 275 
Communications System, National.... 157 
Communism, Foreign Policy report.... 195, 
200, 220, 232, 238 
ee ee 279 
Conciliation Service, National Media- 
TH Qik edcccncddneeddanae 285 
Congress 
Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Federal Expenditures_......-..--- 271 
Leadership, meetings with the Presi- 
GO wecccccdasascassacusatdeen 147, 251 
Oil import program, hearings----_--.--_ 248 


Tax returns inspection, Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary--......-- 57 


Congress, Communications to 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, U.S., report transmittal... 275 
Asian Development Bank, message.. 264 
Atomic energy, uses of, agreement 
between the U.S. and the United 


Kingdom, message transmitting 

SIE, occ tiitittemecinamian 715 
Buiget MANNER <<<. cccncseccsecns 106 
Communications Satellite Program, 

report qwansmites................. 275 


Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Gen- 
ocide, message to Senate-_-__-..-- 244, 245 

Keomomic Beport.................... 119 

Environmental Quality, message--.. 160 

Federal Economy Act of 1970, mes- 
SE een rend eens eee 271 

Foreign policy report........-.-.--- 194 

Labor disputes in the transportation 
industry, message...............- 280 

Labor-HEW-OEO appropriations bill 
Letter to Republican Senators and 

Congressmen from Bryce N. Har- 

WD icccctddctaacinaiindnmmiens 33 
Letter to Speaker, House of Repre- 

RERRIIGG | aioe cadens 124 
Veto message to the House of 

Representatives -..-.....---.-- 78 

National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, report transmittal__...-- 146 

National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, report transmittal_.......... 245 

National Science Board, report trans- 
SRE: .nncsnencancndisane 246 

National Science Foundation, report 
TINE | nkcanadaddsadacennee 192 

Office of Telecommunications Policy, 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1970, 
COMMIRREE oc ceeccsisinks 156 
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Congress, Communications to—Continued 
Radiotelephone stations, agreement 


between the U.S. and Canada, 
message to Senate. _........-....- 98 
Railroad Retirement Board, report 
DINU, Kumeu cena cebunnene meats 249 
State of the Union message-_---___-- 58 
Conrad, Capt. Charles, Jr......------ 178 
Conservation 
Airport construction..............--. 44 
Budget message---_.----- 107, 111, 114, 115 
Environmental Quality, message__ 159, 169 
i We 173 
National Governors’ Conference- --___ 268 
State of the Union message---_--_--- 63 
Conservation Fund, Land and Water. 169,170 
Consumer interests, budget message... 117 


Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Gen- 


eee ee 244, 245, 251 
oe bt ce ee 243 
eR ii aeendamintamnade 146 
Cooke, Terence Cardinal_-_.-...--_---- 36 
ee tee ec tg ee 36 
Costa Rica, US. Ambassador to____ 193, 290 
Council of Economic Advisers_-_.-._.--- 68, 


98, 99, 120, 170, 174, 228, 248 

Council on Environmental Quality 
Chairman. 89, 90, 99, 144, 147, 170, 174, 181 
Chicago, Ill., meeting---.....---- 144, 181 


| 11, 12,116 

EE Ss ireee nr cenecacewase 89, 90, 9Y 

Pollution control____--..---- 127, 161, 165 
Council for Urban Affairs 

Executive Secretary_.......-_--- 140, 290 

Indianapolis, Ind., meeting---_-_--_- 135, 140 
Courts. See United States courts. 
I sie iccincmnciamnwmen 243 
Crime and law enforcement 

Budget message----__--- 107, 110, 112, 117 

Mayors of middle-sized cities, meet- 

ing in Indianapolis, Ind_---__-_- 138, 141 

State of the Union message-_-_-_-____-- 62 
eA Be he 243 
Dahlberg, Kenneth Harry-_------------ 180 
ON ene 243 
Eee 146 
le ee 80, 93, 107, 109, 111 


Defense, Department of 
See also Armed Forces. 


Air Force Department, Secretary_._.. 96 
Army Department, water resources 
EE cette adieminpees 129 
Deputy Assistant Secretary_-____-_ 177, 251 
Deputy Secretary-_............__- 216, 228 
Navy Department, U.S.S. Dwight D. 
I orc eras cnceenenpniniaeaenioine 174 
Presidential Unit Citations_______- 91,174 


Secretary_.._ 194, 201, 205, 216, 228, 231, 247 
Study of organization and practices. 117, 


289 
Defense Panel, Blue Ribbon___--______ 289 
Defense Program Review Committee... 228 
Defense Week, National_______________ 177 
ey, Sees... ......--....+. 243 
Demirel, Prime Minister Suleyman_____ 180 
Denmark, Prime Minister Hilmar 
ae 68 
Developing nations 
Daag mewse................. 107, 114 
Economic Report.................-. 122 
Foreign Policy report__._________ 223-225 
IR ir Skips cia cinmcinne 45 


Digest of White House announce- 
ments___ 15, 36, 45, 67, 98, 146, 180, 249, 289 


Dingell, Repr. John D............_..- 11 
Disarmament, General Advisory Com- 
mittee on Arms Control and_________ 249 
Disarmament, toxins.___.__________ 179, 237 
Disaster relief 
I tas cca orate in oeargaas ane deans 249 
ID iiss wacoctaespaipisicntaisasaubnancaed 6, 74, 192 
I a 6 Gisisoe cas eis on ssiciennce aac edad 13,35 
| ES reas 123 
SE ee 34 
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oe ES Ce ee 13, 249 
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District of Columbia 
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Crime and law enforcement_-_-_-___--- 62 
US. crows judge..............- 180, 251 

District judges. See United States 
courts. 

i ils EE ee 243 

DuBridge, Lee A___ 99, 133, 135, 144, 181, 191 

East African Economic Community... 221 

Easter Seal Child, National_____.____-__ 250 


Economic Advisers, Council of. See 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Economic Commission for Europe- -_- --- 207 

Economic Growth and Reconstruction 
Organization, National___...___.-_-- 36 

Economic Opportunity, Office of. See 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Economic opportunity programs. See 


Equal opportunity programs. 
Economic Policy, Cabinet Committee 
TE cn ote emai ete araandeasencecine 36 
Economic policy, international_-_-_---_-- 222 
ee Tg a 99,119 
Economy, national 
PRG Siti tncaccnwemunian 106 
i ee A a 119 
Federal Economy Act of 1970__-_-_- 271, 279 
Gross national product_____-_-_--__ 60 
re oc, 92, 93, 95 
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Tax Reform Act of 1969.-.......__-- 
Ecuador, U.S. Ambassador to_-_---- 193, 251 
Education 
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Budget message__--.____._-- 112, 114, 117 
Campus disorders, cutoff of Federal 
funds to students.................. 6 
IID, ict cinco cmemans 191, 251 
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Impacted Aid Program--_-__._.-___-_ 80, 272 
International Education Year_-_-_-_-_- 178 
National Catholic Educational Asso- 
or RE ICC 250 
Reform of programs_-_-_--._--_----- 61, 81 
Ehrlichman, John D.................- 267 
cup sie. he 243 
esate eA ao 45, 68 
Eisenhower, Gen. Dwight D_-__- 87, 174, 263 
El Toro Marine Corps Air Station, Calif_ 9 


Elderly persons. See Older Americans. 
Emergency Preparedness, Office of. See 
Office of Emergency Preparedness. 
Emergency Public Interest Protection 
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Environment 

See also Conservation. 
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Budget message-_-_-_-_---_-- 107, 111, 114, 115 

Foreign Policy report._....-.------- 207 

Meeting with certain Governors, 

CE ee ee 143, 144 

Message to Congress_.....-......--- 160 

National Governors’ Conference- ---_. - 267 

Pollution control__--_- 63, 126, 127, 132, 159 

Co eee 137 
Environment, Cabinet Committee on 
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Environmental Financing Authority... 162 

Environmental Quality, Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committee on_--...-.------.. 172 

Environmental Quality, Council on. See 
Councii on Environmental Quality. 

Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
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State of the Union message__________ 61 

Europe 
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European Economic Community_______ a 
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Ewing, Bayard 
Executive Orders 
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of the Armed Forces (EO 11511)__ 296 
Control of air and water pollution at 


Federal facilities (EO 11507) ______ 127 
Federal executive salary schedule 
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Identification of unneeded Federal 
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Inspection of certain tax returns by 
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President’s Advisory Council on Man- 

agement Improvement (EO 11509). 175 
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Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
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Federal Economy Act of 1970, pro- 
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Federal executive salary schedule.._- 44, 193 
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Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
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Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
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Federal Reserve System 
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Latin America.....------------.--- 130 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
of the United States_--...--.---...-- 99 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board... 231 
Foreign policy, U.S. 


a ae eee ee 146 
Communist China-----.--.----- 54, 56, 96 
Defense --------------------------- . 

95, 107; 110, 112, 114, 179, 199, 211, 
227, 228 

Nixon Doctrine--------------------- 53, 

59, 107, 114, 196, 212, 213 

Report to the Congress-_----.--...... 194 

State of the Union message-_--....__ 59 

Foreign Scholarships, Board of_------- 68 

Fowler, Conrad.......................-. 243 

France 
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Foreign Minister Maurice Schumann. 270, 
276 

President Georges Pompidou. ---_.--_- 93, 
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ee 249 
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ne 180 
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Se a 243 
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ee 250, 251 

GATT. See General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

General Advisory Committee on Arms 
Control and Disarmament. .----_--_-- 249 

General Agreement on Tariffs and 
EEE 209, 222, 262, 288 
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ministrator -.-.. -- 170, 173, 174, 286, 290 

Genocide, Convention on the Preven- 
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Germ warfare. See Biological warfare. 
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Germany, West, Foreign Policy report.. 204, 
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